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ABSTRACT 

A project undertaken at the Gene A. Whiddon Adult 
Center in Fort Lauderdale, Florida sought to prepare teachers, 
laboratory aides, and students for the introduction of new computer 
technology in a language laboratory, specifically for instruction in 
English as a Second Language. The project had three phases: (1) 
computer literacy instruction for ESL teachers and lab aides; (2) a 
supplementary series of inservice teacher workshops on adult 
learning, encouragement of student computer use, and assistance with 
teacher incorporation of new technology into instruction; and (3) 
production of a student manual, based on principles of adult learning 
and ESL instruction, to enable student use of the laboratory. The 
report describes the project and its implementation in detail, 
including specific objectives and results for each phase. Related 
institutional issues c^nd instructional principles are also discussed. 
Analysis of the project's results indicates that all objectives were 
met or exceeded in each phase. Substantial appended materials 
include: a project timeline and objectives; pre- and posttests and 
skill checklists used for teacher workshops; evaluation forms; 
attendance data; statistical analyses; computer usage information; 
student survey results; and paperwork related to the project. 
(MSE) 
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Abstract 



Project CLASS Revisited: Continuing Connections for 
Success in the Adult ESOL Lab. 

LaFlamme, Kathleen M. , 1993: Practicum Report, Nova 
University, The Center for the Advancement of Education. 
Descriptors: Adult Basic Education/English (Second 
Language) /Second Language Instruction/Second Language 
Learning/Limited English Speaking/Bilingual 
Education/Computer Assisted Instruction/Educational 
Media/Educational Technology/Language 
Laboratories /Inservice Teacher Education/Teacher 
Effectiveness/Teacher Improvement 



This practicum proactively approached the solution of 
problems anticipated as the result of the introduction 
of radically different computer technology into an Adult 
ESOL language lab. The project revisited and expanded 
successful elements of prior action research conducted 
among the teachers, lab aides, and more than 400 students 
at an Adult Education center in the Southeastern U.S. 
Two of three phases of implementation focused on providing 
on-site, inservice training to develop and/or transfer 
targeted computer literacy skills and facilitate student 
skills, increase computer usage in the lab, and improve 
attitudes towards technology for language acquisition. 
The third sought funding the development of a student 
manual to promote and enable independent use. Terminal 
objectives were met or exceeded in each phase. 
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Chapter I 
Purpose 



The mission of an Adult Education center In the 
Southeastern United States is to promote the ideal of 
the individual as a lifelong learner and to provide a 
relaxed/ comfortable, and supportive environment in 
which adult learners establish, pursue, and achieve 
their individual educational goals. The mission is 
predicated on a philosophy which includes the beliefs 
that educational decisions should be based on the 
needs of students and that innovations are necessaory 
in order to meet the needs and challenges of a 
changing society. 

The school is centrally located in a large urban 
area with rapidly increasing population growth and 
density. Birth and immigration rates continue to 
spiral upward and substantially impact all levels of 
the local educational system as well as social and 
economic trends . Current demographic data indicate 
that the center's faculty, staff, and student body 
continue to be reflective of the community at large 
and are characteristically diverse with respect to 



age, socioeconomic status , ethnic , cultural , and 
language backgrounds , attained educational levels , 
employment patterns , values , interests , and leisure 
time activities ♦ 

At the time this project was conducted, the school 
served an approximate total of 2,600 students through 
a combination of daytime, late afternoon, and evening 
programs which were offered among its main building 
and eleven satellite sites. Roughly 70 percent (1860 
of 2614) of all the students attended daytime classes 
scheduled in the morning and/or afternoon; 754 
students comprised the remaining 30 percent which 
represented the evening population. 

To serve the needs of the numerous and diverse 
students, two full-time and three part-time guidance 
counselors were on staff to provide a wide range of 
services in addition to those which are available 
through individual instructional departments . Student 
testing and placement, records acquisition and 
production, community service activities, and 
academic, career, and personal counseling are a few of 
the countless ways in which the guidance department 
provides continuous and meaningful support to the 
students and staff alike. 
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The staff at the time of this study was made up of 
three full-time administrators, 14 full-time and 70 
part-time faculty members, the previously described 
guidance staff, and numerous full-time and part-time 
paraprof essional and support personnel . All teachers 
were certified to teach in the fields to which they 
were assigned. Of the total faculty, two percent held 
Ph . D . or Ed . D . status , three percent had Ed . S . 
degrees, 43 percent held M.A. or M.S. degrees, 47 
percent had B.A. or B.S. degrees, and five percent 
held Vocational certification. High levels of staff 
satisfaction remain evident in consistently low 
turnover rates and the excellent rating averages 
reported on annual school surveys . 

In the center's conscientious effort to reach out 
to the community, marketing strategies are regularly 
employed and updated. Mass mailings, newspaper 
inserts, coimnercial radio announcements, the school 
marquis, the distribution of posters, and the recently 
produced, promotional video are but a few examples of 
the ongoing multimedia campaign to raise the 
community's awareness of the school's academic 
opportunities . All progrcon locations are deliberately 
and highly accessible through major traffic arteries 
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and the local public transportation system. Wherever 
possible^ the vast majority have been modified to be 
easily reached and utilized by the physically 
challenged. 

The school's advisory committee meets routinely 
and consists of community leaders and representative 
members from diverse social and business backgrounds. 
As a liaison between the school and the dynamic 
community it serves^ the advisory committee regularly 
contributes valued insight and support. 

Functioning within state and district guidelines^ 
the center strives to adapt educational offerings in 
as flexible and relevant a manner as possible in 
recognition of the unique needs and abilities of its 
adult learning clientele. A broad spectrum of 
classes, therefore, is customarily tendered through 
the programs of Adult Basic Education (ABE), English 
to Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL), General 
Educational Development (GED) Preparation, General 
Education for Promotion (GenEdP), Adult Handicapped, 
and Business Education. Drawing (Art), Workplace 
Literacy, and fee-supported Education for Personal 
Improvement classes, 3uch as beginning through 
advanced levels of Conversational Spanish, are 
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typically included. 

As the result of the center's dedication to the 
pursuit of academic excellence and sensitive response 
to client needs, many of the nximerous course offerings 
are provided on an open entry/exit basis, five days or 
four nights a week, over nine-week sessions • An 
additional summer term has historically been included 
so that the school is open year-round. In all cases, 
courses are scheduled as flexibly as possible in order 
to accommodate the extracurricular activities and 
responsibilities of adult students. 

The center demonstrates firm commitment to the 
promotion of. success through education. Every effort 
is made to assist the student in planning for, and 
achieving, academic goals. Individualized and 
self -paced instruction, counseling, and career 
assessment remain priorities and students are 
encouraged and accommodated as much as possible 
towards these ends. The center is accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools and is 
State approved for Veteran Academic Education. 

The Adult Basic Education program is a non-graded, 
non-credit program which focuses on the student's 
improvement in English, mathematics, reading, science. 
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and social studies through individualized instruction. 
Various instructional resources, including two 
computers and a wide range of software, are available 
in the classrooms at each site for students to use in 
their completion of individual learning contracts 
across the prescribed content areas. Upon attainment 
of a grade placement score of 6.9 on the reading 
comprehension section of the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE), the student may transfer to a credit 
program and pursue the completion of a high school 
diploma. When this study commenced, four ABE classes 
among three sites served two percent (36) of the total 
daytime student population. One class was scheduled 
at the main building in the evening and reached seven 
percent (17) of the total evening membership. 

Courses in language arts, mathematics, reading, 
science, social studies, and computer science were 
offered for credit through the General Education for 
Promotion program in ten classes among five sites 
during the day. Fifteen percent (285) of the daytime 
students were scheduled to attend. Three classes at 
the main building at night attracted eight percent 
(59) of the evening students. Students have access to 
two classroom computers and content-based software at 
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the main building. Entry into the program is based 
upon the student's minimum score of 6.9 on Level D of 
the TABE test and other assessments, including prior 
school rec^ is , in order to determine a suitable 
learning program for each individual. To facilitate 
maximum success, students remediate as needed and work 
at their own pace towards credit completion. Students 
in this program receive their transcript upon 
completion of all required credits and their diploma 
in June. During the 1990-1991 schoolyear, there were 
16 GenEdP graduates; by February of the 1991-1992 
schoolyear, eight had earned their diploma. 

Throughout the center's Business Education 
department, technology-oriented and simulated work 
environments prepare students to meet the needs and 
job demands of the business community. Course titles 
include : Accounting Records , Bookkeeping/Accounting 
Fundamentals, Data Entry Operations, General Office 
Clerk, Office Procedures, Keyboarding, Typing, 
Introduction to Computers , Computer Operations , Word 
Processing Operator, Business Computer Applications , 
and Medical Receptionist. At the time this study was 
conducted, there were 23 classes in the day and 17 
classes in the evening between two sites. Three 
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extensive computer labs were available at the main 
site, with emphasis on the provision of the most 
updated hardware and software possible. For security 
purposes, a floating computer lab was utilized at a 
correctional institute which serves as a satellite 
site for this program. Six percent (104) of the 
daytime and 17 percent (211) of the evening students 
were enrolled in the various class sections. All 
participants customarily receive a certificate upon 
their cc^mpletion of a Business Education course. 

Adult Handicapped is a program comprised of 
non-credit education classes taught to educable, 
trainable, and orthopedically handicapped adults . 
Outside community service agencies place the students 
in the appropriate classes which offer opportunities 
for exceptional students to progress in their 
attainment of specific skills while they associate 
with their peers in groups. Students participate in 
lifelong learning courses which emphasize self care, 
functional reading, writing, and mathematics through 
ABE or Home Ec onomic s and Job Prepar at ion format s . 
Eight daytime, but no evening, classes were in session 
at one of the center's satellite sites. A computer 
lab was included. Membership in this program was 

16 
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equivalent to nine percent (175) of the overall 
daytime student population . Certificates are 
presented throughout the year in coordination with, 
and recognition of, individual accomplishments. 

The GED program captured 34 percent ( 635 ) of 
daytime and seven percent (51) of evening enrollments. 
Twenty-one classes were presented among three sites in 
the day. Two additional classes were situated in the 
main building at night. The GED classes prov.'.de 
skills assessment, and self -paced preparation and 
practice opportunities towards the student's 
acquisition of a high school diploma. The majority of 
daytime class sections at the time of this study were 
offered at a satellite within a correctional facility. 
Students enrolled in the GED classes were able to 
share access to the floating computer lab which also 
served the ABE classes at this location. Five 
computers were available at the second satellite, but 
none have been provided yet at the third, due to space 
constraints . 

The General Education Development Test is 
nationally normed and is administered at numerous and 
strategic locations throughout the country . Students 
are tested in the areas of reading, mathematics , 
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science, social studies, and writing skills. For the 
1990-91 school year, 157 GED Prep students received 
their completed transcript and GED diploma through the 
center. At the time this study was implemented, 76 
had been awarded their transcript and diploma to date. 

The introduction and development of basic drawing 
skills are the focus of Drawing I. Three sections of 
the class were offered in the evening at one of the 
center's satellite locations. Seventeen percent (133) 
of the evening students were enrolled. 

A Workplace Literacy class was offered at another 
satellite site in the afternoon. The enrollment of 35 
students represented two percent of the total daytime 
student population. Certificates are awarded in June 
each year to all students who have participated in the 
course of study. 

Conversational Spanish is fee-supported and was 
available in two beginning, one intermediate, and one 
advanced sections which ware offered in the late 
afternoon at the main building. Five percent (84) of 
the daytime students were enrolled. 

The ESOL program claimed 27 percent (506) of the 
daytime and 38 percent (283) of the evening 
attendance. Fourteen classes were located among four 
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sites in the day; seven classes were offered between 
two sites at night. Students participating in the 
ESOL program represented more than 50 countries and 35 
native languages . 

Instruction is offered in English from the 
pre-literate level/ for students who have little or no 
pre-existing literacy skills in their native language/ 
through the advanced level/ which includes Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) preparation. At 
each level/ student class assignment and instrxiction 
are based upon the individual's English language 
proficiency in the skill areas of listening/ speaking/ 
reading/ and writing. Equal attention is given to 
coping skills and communicative competence. The ESOL 
students are awarded certificates annually in June in 
recognition of their participation Ln, or completion 
of/ a program level of study. Over 500 certificates 
were issued to participants in each of the last two 
years . 

The competency-based ESOL curriculum is sequenced 
vertically and organized in a spiral and layered 
manner to promote the student's maximum growth as he 
or she progresses. It is delivered to the 
multicultural / multi-lingual groups through a broad 
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and eclectic range of teaching/ learning strategies. 



skills are presented and developed within situational 
contexts and the separation of form and meaning is 



classroom instruction by furnishing students at each 
level with a wide variety of interactive language 
learning selections, including niimerous audio, visual, 
and tactile materials, nine computers, and diverse 
types of software. 

Insofar as it is held that adult students are 
better able to explore their individual learning 
abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, and alternatives in 
an environment rich in resources, the connection of 
adult learners to an assortment of learning options is 
considered important to the center's persistent 
efforts to respond to the needs of its clientele • 
Despite escalating budgetary constraints, the center 
maintains its commitment to the provision of the most 
effective resources affordable as tools for learning. 
The ESOL language lab setting was recently renovated 
and is structured to provide students with meaningful 
and regularly scheduled opportunities for self-paced 
and individualized activities and practice. The 



techniques , activities , and materials . 



Language 



avoided. 



The language lab component complements 
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ongoing assessment of student needs and the systematic 
acquisition and utilization of relevant resources are, 
therefore, essential to the lab's efficacy. 

Commitment to this purpose has been demonstrated 
by the progra 's recent purchase of dramatically 
different computer technology as an expansion of 
available lab options . This unique , computer-based 
curriculum simultaneously integrates the skills of 
listening and speaking to the previously capable ones 
of reading and writing. In so doing, it constitutes 
an admirable and exciting advance in ESOL-specif ic 
materials. One administrative unit, which is 
connected to a printer and doubles as a student 
workstation, is networked with three other student 
workstations. Budget considerations prevented the 
procurement of additional equipment at the time of 
purchase. 

The state-of-the-art software program is comprised 
of phonics, vocabulary, grammar, sentence structure, 
and reading pas>sages. It is stored on a single 
Compact Disk-Read Only Memory (CD-ROM) disk. Because 
the storage capacity of one such disk is equal to that 
of approximately 1,650 floppy disks, the program is 
able to provide a great deal of practice material and 
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graphic enhancement in a more efficient and manageable 
manner. Users gain the advantage of access to a 
breadth and depth of language practice while having to 
learn few operational procedures and patterns . 
Although numerous choices are available regarding 
language skills, levels of linguistic difficulty, and 
topics, the selections are consistently formatted. 

On-line assistance is readily available through 
the click of a mouse and provides either helpful 
explanation or movement to other aspects of the 
program's curriculum. This, as well as the extensive 
use of graphics' to illustrate vocabulary, is another 
important feature for ESOL students at all levels of 
English language proficiency. 

The most distinguishing feature, however, and what 
prompts the need for more than basic introduction and 
training, or retraining in computer literacy skills, 
is the program's audio portion. Through a plug- in 
speech processing board which digitizes authentic 
voice, sounds, letters, and words to full-sentence 
length are modeled throughout the program segments . 
Through a headset /microphone combination , the student 
is able to listen, then repe.^t, as many times as is 
desired. 
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Hearing his or her own voice as well as that of 
the model, the user is able to decide when they match 
closely enough to warrant advance to the next frame. 
In order to expand and reinforce the skills, the 
student simultaneously reads and types the visual 
version. Programmed restrictions here prevent the 
student from advancing before success is achieved in 
matching the visual model. By utilizing the four 
skill areas at the same time, the student is able to 
derive maximum benefit from the interactive practice 
for introduction, expansion, enhancement and/or 
remediation purposes. 

An additional bookmarking feature allows the user 
to store typed and recorded data on the student disk 
and resxime work in progress at the next sitting. The 
teacher is similarly able to monitor student accuracy 
and progress by accessing the stu^ant disk through the 
administrative unit of the network. A word-processing 
feature, though not as sophisticated as most stand- 
alone versions, allows for the student or teacher to 
compose and print original work. When the subject 
software program is not in use, the system hardware 
will run IBM-compatible programs from the Disk 
i)per a t ing by s tem ( DOS ) mode , vas t ly expand ing the 
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overall capabilities and cost-effectiveness. 

While there seems to be no argument against the 
advantages such innovative technology represents, it 
is also apparent that substantial investment is 
warranted in the training of teachers and lab aides 
responsible for supervising and assisting their 
students' use. Ongoing support in the form of on-site 
staff development and coaching appear essential in 
order to accommodate the acquisition, application, and 
transfer of essential technological skills. 

For a nximber of years, this writer has been an 
instructor at various levels within the ESOL program 
and the Inservice Facilitator at the center. It has 
been observed that, in recent years, the school's most 
dramatic change concerns the increasing nximber of 
participants in the ESOL program. As stated earlier, 
the intensive daytime program was serving more than 
500 students through 14 classes at the time this study 
was undertaken. Three hundred of the students 
regularly accessed the ESOL language lab at the main 
building. An additional 280 students, all of whom 
accessed the lab, were enrolled in the evening 
classes. Given the growing number and frequency of 
student requests to use the lab's computers before. 
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during, and after scheduled classes, the implications 
were then, and continue to be now, substantive for 
increasing the potential for language acquisition 
through expanding the connections of Adult ESOL 
students to computer resource options . 

Through formal and informal surveys , the vast 
majority of students in the Adult ESOL program have 
consistently expressed the desire to use computers in 
the language lab for a variety of reasons which range 
from sheer enjoyment through job preparation factors. 
As an alternative source of interactive practice, the 
computer offers endless patience and a refreshing 
change from other, more traditional and familiar 
forms • 

That computer assisted instruction (CAI) 
positively impacts language acquisition efforts has 
been widely documented to date. However, it remains 
customary that ESOL students need not only English 
language support but also instructional support in the 
operational procedures regarding hardware and 
software. The teacher or lab aide, therefore, is 
often perceived to be the most singularly influential 
factor regarding t.he outcomes of the student's use of 
technology as a learning resource - It follows that 
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the enhancement of the teacher and lab aide's computer 
skills would promote their more effective supervision 
and assistance, and lead to the increased student use 
and enjoyment of the available technology as a 
language learning option. 

During the fall of 1990/ an action research 
project was conducted by this writer under the title, 
"Project CLASS: A Computer Literacy for All Support 
System for Teachers, Lab Aides, and Potentially 
English Proficient Adults," It was developed in 
response to the assessed need to initiate widespread 
student use of computers through the introduction of 
basic computer literacy skills to the ESOL teachers, 
lab aides, and students at the site, 

A mult i faceted system was devised in order to 
provide relevant, meaningful, and continuous support 
to teachers and lab aides during their acquisition of 
those basic skills required by the in-house hardware 
and software. In turn, the staff assisted more than 
400 ESOL students in their development and application 
of skills, and induced a dramatic increase in the use 
of computers as a lab option. 

Implementation of the project was conducted in 
three phases: software review and development of 
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systematic procedures, on-site staff development 
workshops , and the production of teaching/ learning 
materials. Analysis of the project's results 
indicated that teachers , lab aides , and students at 
all levels of the ESOL program learned basic skills 
and the overall use of computers as a lab option 
increased five times that of the baseline measurement. 
Although some of the staff required more time in order 
to eventually develop the levels of self-confidence 
they desired, gains in positive attitudes towards 
using computers were noted among the teachers, lab 
aides, and students alike. 

It had been predicted chat not only were student 
and teacher turnover likely to occur but also that 
many newcomers would probably lack sufficient, 
pre-existing computer literacy skills as thoy entered 
the program. Accordingly, the content of the 
project's workshops and the developed materials were 
structured to address the anticipated need for 
repetitious introduction and review. Of the nine 
teachers and two lab aides who joined the program 
staff since the earlier project, all were promptly 
introduced to those most basic computer literacy 
skills required to adequately operate the lab's 
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original equipment. New students were as routinely 
acquainted with the hardware, software, and procedures 
associated with CAI as they were made aware of 
alternate choices available to them. 

Future purchases of additional software had also 
been expected. It was intended that, as they were 
obtained, they would be reviewed by the teachers and 
appropriately incorporated into student lab syllabi . 
What few new titles were added for use with the 
original equipment were, in fact, integrated without 
any problem in assignment or operation. 

What was not foreseen was the advent and center's 
acquisition of the unprecedented new equipment which, 
by virtue of its nature, posed the familiar threat of 
non-use unless substantial effort was made to provide 
potential users with ample time and practice. 

A problem existed in that none of the , ESOL 
teachers, lab aides, or students had had any prior 
training or experience with the new equipment. 
Consequently, it had gone unused since its purchase 
and there was little, if any, evidence to support a 
conclusion that individuals had the confidence to take 
the initiative and explore its potential on their own. 
That this was a serious concern was validated through 
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direct observation of teacher and lab aides' facial 
expressions in reaction to the physical appearance of 
the new hardware components and the receipt of 
comments which reflected a considerable amount of 
insecurity and intimidation. 

All of the teachers and lab aides undoubtedly 
needed to become familiar and comfortable with the new 
hardware's features and peripherals: the hard drive, 
CD-ROM, mouse, combination headset/microphone, special 
keyboard keys, functions, and related terminology, and 
the 3.5 inch disk. Secondly, all needed technical 
assistance and support in their efforts to transfer 
previously learned computer skills to the new 
applications afforded by the addition of markedly 
different equipment. Additionally, all needed ample 
opportunity to explore the software program's content 
in order to effectively incorporate it into the 
student lab syllabi at the appropriate student levels 
of English language proficiency. Similarly, all 
needed time and opportunity to prepare to provide 
students with instructional and technical support as 
they began to access the new technology. 

Another potential problem existed in that the 
teacher and lab aide were unable to devote much time 
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and attention to assisting the few students able to 
access the new equipment during lab time. Although a 
total of eight computers were available at the time, 
the four of them which were new may be used by only 
one student at a time because of the software ' s 
individualized audio portion. However, for the ten 
classes scheduled to attend the lab, the then-current 
average class membership was 38 students, with an 
average daily attendance of 29 (75 percent). The 
entire class attended lab as a group at the scheduled 
time and students used a wide variety of resources 
while there. The teacher and lab aide remained highly 
interactive with all the students during the entire 
1 ab s es s ion , A s tudent manual which was based upon 
adult learning assiunptions and used ESOL techniques in 
its approach was lacking, but its development was 
considered necessary to enable and promote the 
student's independent use of the new technology. 

The ultimate goal of this project was to 
facilitate the adult ESOL student's success in the 
process of language learning by connecting the 
individual student with expanded and enhanced 
instructional resources , The subject site ' s language 
lab setting functions as an environment rich in 
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interactive equipment and individualized, 

self -directed, and self -paced learning materials 
towards this end. However, before such options as 
innovative computer hardware and software could be 
used effectively by the students, the ESOL teachers 
and lab aides had to be trained to adequately 
supervise and assist student use and the software 
content had to be appropriately assigned to the ESOL 
program's levels of student English language 
proficiency. 

The project was designed to be conducted in 
three consecutive phases, as indicated in the timeline 
(Appendix A) and workshop series outlines (Appendices 
C and I), and to target three groups in the center's 
intensive daytime ESOL program. Group A consisted of 
the nine teachers and two lab aides hired since the 
time Project CLASP was implemented. Group B was 
comprised of the four teachers and one lab aide who 
participated in the original project, and Group C was 
made up of all ten classes of students who had access 
to the lab's new computer equipment during their 
regularly scheduled lab time. The specific, terminal 
objectives correlated to each phase were viewed and 
categorized respectively as procedural, process, and 
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product (Appendices B, H, and P). 
Phase One 

The general objective governing the procedural 
phase was the review and further development of basic 
skills towards microcomputer literacy among the ESOL 
teachers and lab aides. The more specific objectives 
(Appendix B) included the development of the ESOL 
staff's ability to define and use terminology 
pertinent to in-house equipment and software, and the 
ability to identify and use main microcomputer 
components and define their functions. 

Phase One's Outcome Objective One was that all 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides would participate 
with 100 percent attendance in all ten hours of the 
first workshop series , given in five, two-hour 
sesisions over a period of five consecutive weeks, as 
observed by this trainer and documented by an 
attendance log . 

Phase One's Outcome Objective Two was that all 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides of Groups A and B 
would evidence the application of critical thinking 
skills through their respective acquisition or 
retention of basic computer literacy skills with a 
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minimxim of 75 percent accuracy as physically 
demonstrated a minimxm of three out of four times, 
without assistance, during the hands-on activities of 
the last four of the five workshops in the series and 
as observed and recorded by this researcher on the 
itemized, teacher-made skills checklist (Appendix E). 

Phase One's Outcome Objective Three was that all 
workshop participants would complete a teacher-made, 
true/false post-test (Appendix F) with a minimum of 80 
percent accuracy and demonstrate a minimum of 10 
percent improvement over the pre-test (Appendix D) 
score, if less than 100 percent, as measured by the 
comparison of pre- and post-test scores* Significance 
would be tested by the application of t-tests to the 
scores of groups A and B and be based on the p = .05 
probability level. 

Phase One's Outcome Objective Four was to 
establish the baseline frequency of the student 
selection of computers as a lab option as measured by 
means of da,^' ly lab activity logs (Appendix N) accrued 
and tabulated each week throughout the five-week 
period. 
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Phase Two 

The general objective of the second, or process, 
phase was to disseminate information and develop 
skills necessary for the professional growth of Adult 
ESOL educational personnel through a supplementary 
series of inservice workshops conducted by this 
trainer in two-hour sessions, once a week for five 
weeks , in the ESOL lab . In particular, the distinct 
objectives and activities of Phase Two (Appendix H) 
were to review adult learner characteristics and 
salient andragogical assiimptions, facilitate the 
transfer of participants' previously acquired computer 
literacy skills, introduce the new equipment and 
specific additional skills required for its usage, 
provide the opportunity to explore the new software's 
content, and assist in identifying and applying 
strategies for the teachers' incorporation of the new 
software's curriculum into the student lab syllabi at 
the appropriate levels of English language 
proficiency. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective One was that all the 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides would participate 
in five two-hour workshops, once a week for five 
weeks, with 100 percent attendance as observed by this 
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trainer and recorded on a separate attendance log. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Two was that, by the 
end of the workshop series, all daytime ESOL teachers 
and lab aides would participate in discussion of adult 
learning characteristics and andragogical assumptions, 
suggest advantages and challenges to using computers 
as a language learning option, and collaborate to 
assess the perceived strengths and weaknesses of 
existing group skills and confidence levels. 
Successful completion of this objective was to be 
evidenced by this researcher's compilation of lists of 
the most pertinent items, as generated by the group, 
based upon their consensus, and incorporated into 
flipchart format for future presentation to newly 
hired staff as needed. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Three was that all 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides would evidence 
their application of critical thinking skills in the 
identification, transfer, correlation, and use of 
basic and newly acquired computer literacy skills. 
Successful compl9tion would equal a minimum of 75 
percent accuracy in perfoirmance as physically 
demonstrated by each participant a minimum of three 
out o f four t imes , without as s is t ance , dur ing the 
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hands-on activities of the last four of the five 
workshops in the series and as observed and recorded 
by this researcher on a different itemized, teacher- 
made skills checklist (Appendix K) • 

Phase Two ' s Outcome Objective Four was that all 
workshop participants would complete a teacher-made , 
true/false post-test (Appendix L) with a minimum of 80 
percent accuracy and demonstrate a minimu:a of 10 
percent improvement over the pre-test (Appendix J) 
score, if less than 100 percent, as measured by the 
comparison of pre- and post-test scores. Significance 
would be tested by the application of t-tests to the 
scores of groups A and B and be based on the 
probability level where p = .05. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Five was that all 
the daytime ESOL teachers would appraise the 
linguistic difficulty of the new software's content, 
including instructional language. Moreover, the 
teachers would subsequently and strategically 
incorporate it, lesson by lesson, into the language 
lab syllabi at their assigned level of instruction. 
Successful completion would equate with a minimum of 
90 percent agreement with additions to the syllabi as 
recommended by this writer and approved by the 
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center's ESOL program coordinator, and verified 
through this researcher's comparison of the 
pre-existing and revised editions at each level • 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Six was that the 
teachers of those ten classes with access to the new 
computer equipment would introduce and orient their 
students to its use during lab time and supplemental 
classroom lessons • Successful attainment of this 
objective would equal a minimum of 75 percent of the 
new computers being selected as a lab option by 
students during each lab period, every day for five 
weeks, as measured by the student lab activity logs 
(Appendix N) accrued and tabulated on a weekly basis ♦ 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Seven was that 
students' positive attitudes tov^ards using computers 
in the lab would improve by a minimum of 50 percent as 
measured by their affirmative responses on a survey 
form (Appendix 0) given at the end of the five week 
period to students in all ten classes participating in 
the study. 

Phase Three 

The general objective (Appendix P) of Phase Three 
was to produce and disseminate i-nformation which would 
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accommodate and encourage the independent use of the 
newly acquired technology by adult ESOL students and 
their teachers and lab aides. Specifically, this 
f inal stage was to seek f inane ial support for a 
product in the form of a student manual based on Adult 
Education assumptions and ESOL techniques in order to 
enable and accompany the adult ESOL learner's 
independent use of the unique hardware and software. 

Phase Three's Outcome Objective One was to apply 
for corporate sponsorship or grant funding for the 
production and dissemination of a student manual. 
Successful completion would be documented by the 
generation of a sample letter to the software producer 
and completed grant application form. 
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Chapter II 
Research and Solution Strategy 

A review of professional literature pertaining to 
the educational use of computers, whether named in any 
of such various teirms as computer assisted instruction 
(CAI)f computer managed instruction (CMI), computer 
enhanced instruction (CEI), computer based education 
(CBE), or computer assisted language learning (CALL), 
indicates that the past few decades have been replete 
with studies which focus on nearly every computer 
issue imaginable, from the discrete to the 
comprehensive. The corpus of research includes, but 
is not limited to, a profusion of data, statistics, 
analyses, models, and guidelines. Its entirety 
portrays the evolution of computer technology as an 
interactive partner to the student in the language 
acquisition process and, in a growing number of 
instances, the permeation of language teaching and 
learning by multimedia. The unfortunate side effect 
of the voluminous and, perhaps, oveirwhelming research 
base is that it may just as easily serve to confound 
as illuminate . 

Considerable discussion, if not controversy, for 
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example, persists regarding the effectiveness of 
computers in language learning. Large amounts of 
documentation have accrued, pro and con. While many 
of the strengths and weaknesses of past investigations 
have been delineated in comprehensive reviews (Dunkel, 
1987; Fisher, 1983; Kulik, Kulik, and Schwalb, 1986), 
and more recommendations made as to future research 
necessary (Roblyer, 1985), it is accurate to say that, 
while no one has come forth to outright deny that 
computers have had any impact whatsoever, as of this 
writing, no universal agreement has been reached as to. 
how to assess the value of technology for language 
learning. 

An action research endeavor which this 
investigator designed and implemented at the subject 
site in the fall of 1990, facilitated computer 
literacy skills among adult ESOL students through the 
delivery of a staff development support system. The 
project was initiated in response to the expressed 
desires of the students to use the computers in the 
lab for language learning activities and the need to 
provide their teachers and lab aides; with computer 
skills adequate for the effective supervision and 
assistance of students during computer access time. 
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Nq language achievement tests were conducted as a 
distinct feature of the project but among its results^ 
it witnessed dramatic overall increases in the student 
selection of computers as a language lab option. 
Interaction rates among students increased and have 
since been maintained as students regularly request to 
work in pairs, or even in small groups, at individual 
computer stations • Levels of self-confidence have 
similarly increased as the result of the students' 
mastery of hardware and software skills and their 
voluntary peer-teaching and coaching of fellow 
classmates • Correspondingly high levels of student 
satisfaction and enjoyment in being able to use 
computers for a variety of language learning 
activities continue to be reported • This being the 
case, it appears evident that there is much to the 
argiunent advanced by Smith and Sherwood (1979), and 
restated by Marty ( 1981) , leading to the conclusion 
that affective variables, though often elusive and 
difficult to quantify, have significant bearing on the 
student's perceived, if not actual, achievement. 

It was not the project's intention to debate the 
power of computers, per se, to produce specific 
achievement effects in language acquisition in the 
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broad sense. Rather^ this study sought to anticipate 
and acknowledge a number of diverse obstacles 
presented to the center's adult ESOL students and 
their learning facilitators through the introduction 
of markedly different computer technology as a lab 
option (The Roach Organization^ 1991). 

Because the majority of the ESOL students at the 
subject site consistently express interest in using 
computers^ it is believed that meaningful student 
learning purposes and efforts are well served through 
the lab's provision of computers and various software 
as resource alternatives . The most poignant and 
overriding concern of this project, then, could be 
articulated by questioning, "What outcomes were 
desired and expected, regarding this group of students 
at this particular site?" Compatible with the 
school's perceived mission, the aAswer, clearly, was 
threefold: that the adult ESOL students who want to 
use the new computers in the language lab should be 
able to do so, that their teachers and lab aides 
should have adequate computer skills to effectively 
supervise and assist them, and that the students 
should be enabled to use the equipment independently. 
Three corresponding beliefs formed the foundation of 
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the search for, and selection of, an appropriate 
solution strategy for the anticipated problems which 
stemmed from the subject lab's recent acquisition of 
novel technology. 

First was the belief that adult learners are 
better able to explore, identify, and take advantage 
of their individual learning abilities, aptitudes, 
attitudes, and alternatives in an environment rich in 
resource options. Adult learners, particularly adult 
ESOL students who come from divergent backgrounds, 
comprise a heterogeneous group with greatly disparate 
personality and behavioral traits and individual ways 
in which they perceive their relationship to the world 
around them. Cognitive learning styles and 
preferences, such as field dependence or independence 
factors as detailed by Witkin ( 1976) , describe the 
ways and shapes of thinking which characterize and 
typify behavior. Abilities, on the other hand, 
describe one's degree of performance of behaviors. 

Individual differences in cognitive styles and 
abilities are as dissimilar in their distribution 
among a group of students as any other characteristics 
which influence, and serve as variables in, the 
learning experience. In order for instructional 
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efforts tc be most effective^ the learner and the 
learning experience must be in harmony. As aptly 
pointed out by Peterson (1983)/ "If the cognitive 
style and the teaching method are in agreement ^ the 
amount of learning will be increased • " This may be 
construed to extend and apply as equally to the 
student's interaction with content and materials as 
with the instructor, or facilitator of learning. The 
more diverse the range of options, the more accurately 
the learner can be matched with the most helpful 
learning resources available. It is essential, then, 
that a wide range of choices be available from which 
various participants may select what they assess to be 
the most suitable for their purposes at the time. 

Second, albeit closely connected to the first, was 
the belief that professional staff development is 
conducive to student achievement. Development, at all 
time^;, should be viewed as an ongoing process. For 
adults who are engaged in the business of facilitating 
the learning of other adults, commitment to the ideal 
of lifelong learning is intrinsic. In an encompassing 
guide to Adult Education, Malcolm Knowles ( 1984 ) 
reminds that '"a teacher's most potent tool is the 
example of his or her own behavior." An adult 
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educator is one who is alternately, if not 
simultaneously, a teacher and learner by nature and in 
practice. The provision of opportunities for 
practitioners to engage in learning activities, 
especially such meaningful and relevant real world 
experiences as on-site training in new workplace 
equipment which focuses on the acquisition and 
transfer of essential skills, should lead to their 
professional and personal growth as well as their 
increased ability to facilitate similar learning 
situations for their students. 

In order for teachers to develop the competence 
levels that will be adequate for their instructional 
effectiveness, Joyce and Showers (1988) argue for 
extensive practice in the target environment. They 
further specify: 

Both the training and the practice have 
to reside comfortably in the school setting 
and be collaborative activities — personnel 
have to provide much assistance to one another 
during the early stages of practice with 
unfamiliar skills and knowledge. 

Third, but neither last nor least, was the belief 
that the degree of an adult's empowerment to learn is 
equal to his or her individual control of learning 
activities and situations. When the adult cohort is 
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enabled to master and then connect discrete chunks of 
learning, such as skills or concepts, the overall 
process of learning is fostered. The teacher can 
accommodate this process by breaking down the learning 
experience into manageable elements, then o.rganizing 
and sequencing them in a pattern which involves the 
learner in the setting, pursuing, and evaluating of 
goals and promotes the individual's achievement. As 
the facilitator of another's learning, the teacher can 
contribute to success well beyond the confines of the 
classroom, or any other location in which Adult 
Education activities take place, by encouraging and 
engaging the learner's self-direction and independence 
in the learning experience. 

Knowles (1984) refers to the insightful work of 
curriculum theorists B.O. Smith, W.O. Stanley, and 
H.J. Shores and summarizes their four basic principles 
for organizing the delivery of content in the form of 
knowledge as being from the simple to the complex, in 
relation to the order of prior learning, from the 
whole to the part, or in chronological order. When 
behavior is the desired outcome, numerous additional 
principles are recommended, including part to whole 
orientation, increasing scope and selection of 
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activities, and direct experience. Although Knowles 
does not dispute the validity of the cited theorists' 
emphasis on the "three major criteria. . .of continuity, 
sequence, and integration," he duly raises caution as 
he notes that Ralph W. Tyler "points out that these 
criteria should be applied not to the logical 
organization of the subject matter, but to the 
psychological orientation of the learner." 

A great many of the participants in the adult ESOL 
program come from cultural backgrounds which leave 
them unprepared to adopt outright the educational 
practices and patterns of the target culture. As the 
result, these students require much time, patience, 
and rehearsal of new behaviors in order to reconcile 
and assimilate the subtle as well as overt components 
of the new educational environment. At the same time 
students are concerned with negotiating the form of 
learning, they are anxious to proceed with its 
content. Towards this end, the more independently an 
adult cohort is able to function, the more efficiently 
and effectively he or she can progress. 

In their "Natural Approach" to the application of 
second language acquisition theory, Krashen and 
Terrell (1983) adopt a holistic view of the learner. 
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but distinguish between language acquisition and 
language learning. Whereas language learning includes 
conscious awareness of rules to be applied, most 
particularly with regard to grammar, these researchers 
submit that language acquisition occurs, "when we 
focus on what is being said, rather than how it is 
said. We acquire when language is used for 
coimnunicating real ideas." 

Functional ESOL strategies, such as placing the 
student in learning situations where he or she must 
cope with the communicative demands of the immediate 
circximstances and get the meaning, even when the form 
of coiranunication seems grammatically or lexically 
obscure , promote the student ' s overall communicative 
competence when they consist of language input that is 
comprehensible. Language output may be controlled by 
the speaker or writer who desires to do so, but input 
remains largely unpredictable for the listener or 
reader . 

In the delivery of content or modification of the 
learning environment, the use of ESOL techniques, such 
as the inclusion of visual enhancements which are 
queued to meaning, carefully worded explanations or 
directions which incorporate and reinforce previously 
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introduced vocabulary and grammar structures, and the 
organization and sequence of content which fits the 
needs and linguistic level of the student, for 
example, serve to bolster the student's confidence and 
success rates during individualized activities. 

Closely tied to the foregoing beliefs was the 
recognition that critical thinking, as a form of 
problem solving, is not simply an important factor in 
learning to be recognized, but a set of skills that 
can be learned and should be cultivated. Brookfield 
(1987) speaks of the vast amount of interpretation of 
critical thinking as a concept, but develops his 
practical description with particular focus on its use 
in adult life settings* He depicts critical thinking 
as a "process of active inquiry [which] combines 
reflective analysis with informed action, " and further 
notes that it is 

frequently a context-embedded skill; that 
is, it stands more chance of being used, and 
of affecting how people think and act in real 
life, if it is developed in the contexts in 
which it is going to be applied. 

One of the critical thinking areas which Brookfield 
treats with the most pertinence to one's daily 
thinking is that of metacognition, defined as "what we 
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know about knowing." Brookfield quotes Flavell in 
expanding : 



Metacognitive processes are critical to 
nearly all important cognitive activities, 
such as those involved in communicating and 
comprehending information (including reading 
and writing), language acquisition, memory, 
problem solving, and social cognition. 

In terms of classroom experience, Kurfiss (1988) 
adroitly points out that the desired integration and 
retention of meaning, as constructed by the learner, 
is largely dependent on what students "understand, not 
necessarily what is said. " This closely parallels 
Zechmeister and Johnson's (1992) discussion of 
schemas, which they define as "organized knowledge 
structures." Glaser, as cited by the pair, asserts 
that schemas "represent knowledge that we experience — 
interrelationships between objects, situations, 
events, and sequences of events that normally occur." 
Zechmeister and Johnson continue: 



Schemas, in other words, are our organized 
prior knowledge and, as such, are critical 
for understanding and remembering new 
information. Given the task of learning 
something new, we typically attempt to 
integrate new information with what we 
already know. Without some prior knowledge 
we frequently find that comprehending new 
material is difficult. 
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It is incumbent upon the learning facilitator, 
therefore, not only to be aware of how and when to use 
various forms of knowledge, but also to instruct 
students in the ways of accessing and applying 
critical thought strategies • Along these lines, 
Brookfield cites Meyers to drive home the point that, 
"One of the keys to teaching critical thinking 
successfully is to simultaneously challenge students' 
old modes of thinking and provide structure and 
support for the development of new ones," And, as 
Brookfield further elaborates on the processes of 
critical thinking, he enumerates the following: 

1. Processes of critical thinking are 
person-specific . 

2. Emotions are central to critical 
thinking. 

3. Intrinsic and extrinsic reasons for 
critical thinking are both important. 

4. Critical insight often occurs 
unexpectedly . 

5. Peer support is crucial to thinking 
critically. 

The project's inclusion and application of these 
guideposts, therefore, appeared essential to its 
achievement of the sensitive and effective development 
of new technological skills and motivation on the part 
of staff and students in regard to acquiring. 
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retaining, and appreciating them. 

All of the aforementioned beliefs and concerns 
were highly influential in seeking out and selecting 
appropriate models for solution to the problems posed 
in this study. At other sites, including those with 
lower grade-level populations, within the district 
where similar technology had been procured for ESOL 
students' use, it was noted that customary inseirvice 
trai-*.\ng provided to staff was largely limited to a 
combination of a day or two's training by the hardware 
and software companies' representatives, though not 
necessarily at the teacher's own site, and whatever 
amount of time the individual teachers chose to spend 
on their own, without remuneration, in exploring and 
practicing how to use the equipment. 

Several months after the equipment had been 
installed and made available for student use, the 
companies were again requested by district-level 
personnel to provide an additional training session. 
It had been observed and reported that, because a 
number of teachers were still somewhat uncertain about 
numerous aspects of the hardware and software, the 
equipment was being underutilized • One of the most 
important lessons to be learned from this experience 
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was the necessity of providing adequate time for 
practice in an atmosphere of familiarity and 
collegiality, just as Joyce and Showers ( 1988) had 
argued. The crucial aspects of regularly eliciting 
and accommodating feedback emd providing ongoing 
support cannot be overemphasized. 

In discussing successful elements of staff and 
program development activities within adult programs 
in New York City, Griswold (1989) admitted that she 
has "learned the most from ongoing discussion and work 
with groups of other teachers and administrators 
founded on a specific program issue or concern. " 
Among her recommendations was the advice that: 

we need to give some thought to how teachers 
and administrators learn, and how programs 
develop. One way* • .is by providing an 
opportunity within programs, and across 
programs for people to work together on 
projects that affect instruction and/or 
program design. 

Berman and Robbins (1989), on the other hand, 
described a moiel of staff development which was at 
the core of the teaching experience at their site. 
Interestingly, they portrayed the substantial internal 
and external opportunities for professional 
development as competitive incentives for recruiting 
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and retaining highly qualified individuals who would 
otherwise seek bigger salaries elsewhere. One of the 
most attractive elements of this model lay in the fact 
that the non-instructional staff was deliberately 
included in the efforts. What resulted was a more 
thorough and expansive sharing among all who 
interacted. 

These authors ^ too^ mentioned collaboration, peer 
observation, and feedback as strong points, giving 
emphasis to both their ongoing nature and the variety 
of settings in which they regularly occurred. Despite 
the unfortunate fact that this particular site seemed 
to exemplify the exception rather than the rule when 
it comes to the prominence placed on professional 
development, it well-illustrated the benefits to be 
expected when a similar approach is taken and, 
consequently, inspired emulation. It also raised the 
nagging issue of priorities for, as the authors 
conclude, "the message to program directors is that if 
you value this , you have to budget it . " 

Although adequate levels of funding continue to 
escape the majority of programs seeking to improve, it 
is believed by this writer that much can still be 
accomplished by taking initiatives within programs and 
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addressing very meaningful and relevant issues in very 
personal and sensitive ways. This project, then, 
would attempt to capture the essences of spirit, 
exploration, and experimentation as previously 
described. 

For the problem of connecting students with 
technological options, a component to the solution 
which seemed to suggest itself was to identify the 
most meaningful and relevant skills needed, then 
enable the teacher to perform the procedures required 
by the new resources, facilitate the students' 
acquisition of the necessary skills, and adequately 
supervise and assist students with the technology's 
use. Guided by the recommendations of the Joyce and 
Showers research and encouraged by gains realized in 
the original project, this action research proposed to 
revisit the earlier project, extract key elements, and 
provide a series of on-site inservice workshops to the 
ESOL teachers and lab aides. In so doing, it intended 
to introduce and develop basic computer literacy 
skills among the staff and assist them in facilitating 
similar skills development in their students. 

In solution to the process problem of how to 
effect the desired staff development, a logical 
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conclusion rested in the design of in-house inservice 
activities which would develop the most meaningful and 
relevant new skills and accommodate as much 
interaction and collegiality as desired during the 
skills acquisition period. This project^ then^ would 
provide a second series of on-site, inservice 
workshops to the ESOL staff. In order to transfer and 
increase their computer literacy skills and introduce 
to them the different skills required for use of the 
lab's new technology, the project would engage the 
tenets of Brookfield, as well as of Zechmeister and 
Johnson, in its application of critical thinking 
skills. It would also furnish assistance and support 
in the process of incorporating the new software 
curriculum into the existing student lab syllabi at 
the appropriate level, according to linguistic 
difficulty. 

Towards solving the problems anticipated with 
respect to the student's independent use of the new 
and sophisticated computer technology, and 
particularly in light of Knowles ' wisdom regarding 
adult learners and Krashen and Terrell ' s insight 
concerning comprehensible input, the need for a 
student manual based on the combination of adult 
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learning assumptions and ESOL techniques became 
apparent • Therefore, the project would seek financial 
support from the software producer or grant assistance 
in order to produce and disseminate such a product to 
enable and accompany the student's independent use. 

In siimmary, this action research project drew 
from, and attempted to synthesize, the keen and 
collective expertise as cited and further noted the 
effectiveness of the ways and means of the earlier 
project undertaken toward similar ends. It, 
therefore, would revisit and extend the most 
successful elements of Project CLASS, in theory and 
practice, in order to avert potential problems 
occasioned by the nature of new technological 
equipment recently introduced into the Adult ESOL 
progrcim's language lab. In so doing, the study 
intended to better enable students to set, pursue, and 
achieve English language goals more independently and 
effectively by augmenting the teacher and lab aide' s 
abilities to support and assist students in their 
language learning efforts. By blending and applying 
cardinal and salient assumptions of Adult Education 
and the Teaching of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) throughout, it purported to take a 
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proactive approach towards continuing student 
connections for success in the ESOL language lab. 
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Chapter III 
Method 

The project was implemented in three consecutive 
phases over a twelve week periods It was designed as 
such in order to systematically and cumulatively 
address the anticipated and expressed needs of the 
teachers, lab aides, and students which resulted from 
the center's recent introduction of dramatically 
different computer technology into the Adult ESOL 
language lab* 

The first phase was characteristically procedural 
in that its main thrust was to review and further 
develop basic computer literacy skills among the ESOL 
staff ♦ The second phase emphasized process skills in 
order to facilitate the participants' correlation of 
adult learner characteristics and assumptions with the 
identification and transfer of previously acquired 
skills. It also focused on the development of new 
skills required for the use and supervision of the new 
equipment ♦ These phases culminated in the staff ' s 
introduction of students to the new equipment and 
materials. In an effort to promote and accommodate 
future independent orientation to and use of the 
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equipment, the third phase concentrated on the 
preparation of a representative sample letter and 
grant application towards the seeking of funds for the 
production and dissemination of a student operational 
manual, customized for Adult ESOL users. 

Several weeks prior to the initiation of the 
project, this writer met with the center's principal 
and ESOL program coordinator to present an overview of 
the project and its proposed timeline (Appendix A) , 
discuss concerns and scheduling arrangements, and 
obtain the principal's permission for this trainer to 
delegate specific task assi.gnments where necessary. 

At the time of the study, the majority of the 
center's ESOL staff was employed on a part-time basis 
and, because of budget constraints, could neither be 
released from classroom duties nor paid for additional 
time in order to participate in the inservice training 
workshops. In an effort to provide alternative 
incentives, this trainer had developed and initiated 
the workshop series in compliance with state and 
district-approved guidelines and through the specified 
district channels. Participants classified as 
instructional personnel, therefore, bec^mie eligible to 
receive inservice points towards state and/or district 
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recertif ication, as applicable; those classified as 
noninstructional became eligible to receive credit 
towards district-level programs for promotional and/or 
financial incentive opportunities. 

Additionally, the ESOL program coordinator agreed 
to give priority to staff development, devote the 
regularly scheduled departmental meeting time of one 
hour per week to the workshop activities, and use 
alternative methods of communication to address other 
concerns whenever possible for the duration of the 
project. This considerable and much appreciated 
cooperation made it possible to reduce by half the 
amount of time individual participants would need to 
volunteer. 

During this period, this researcher also became 
familiar with the newly acquired hardware and software 
components, piloted a hands-on preview of the software 
curriculum so as to determine its user-friendliness, 
reviewed and recommended assigrmient of individual 
lessons to their appropriate sections on the various 
levels of student lab syllabi, identified trouble 
spots that would be encountered by, and frustrating 
to, novice users, and addressed anticipated needs for 
intervention at strategic points within the project. 
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Phase One 

Phase One focused on procedures which. are basic in 
nature and typical to the use of CAI as a language 
learning option. During this phase, a series of five 
inservice workshops was conducted on-site by this 
trainer in separate sessions of two hours each, over a 
consecutive/ five week period. Key elements were 
extracted from the content of Project CLASS and 
introduced to the recently added staff members who 
comprised Group A in order to facilitate their 
acquisition of basic computer literacy skills and 
familiarization with the lab's pre-existing computer 
equipment and the in-house software appropriate to 
their individual levels of class assignment. 

The members of Group B, who participated in the 
earlier study, were simultaneously given opportunities 
to review previously acquired technological skills and 
software. As outlined in Appendix C, basic 
operational terms, procedures, skills, and teaching/ 
learning materials from the initial project were 
revisited. The opportunity for extensive hands-on 
practice and assistance was considered a priority and 
provided even beyond scheduled workshop time to those 

be 
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in each group who wished to practice basic skills, 
further explore long-held software, and revise or 
produce accompanying materials for the classroom. 

Workshop One began with an overview of the series 
and the administration of the pre-test to establish 
current levels of participants' proficiency. Through 
a combination of lecture and hands-on demonstration, 
such computer basics as the types of com.puters, the 
five basic parts of the microcomputer and their 
functions, the floppy disk, the location and function 
of switches and keys, and basic terminology regarding 
troubleshooting were introduced and reviewed . The 
opportunity for questions, answers, collaboration, and 
interaction was on-going throughout the workshops . 

A week later. Workshop Two reviewed main points of 
the previous session and additionally focused on disk 
care and handling, copyright law, the responsibilities 
of upholding it and instructing students in its intent 
and application, the uses of computer technology for 
instructional purposes, the types of and supplemental 
materials for available, on-site software, and 
housekeeping procedures . The limited-lecture and 
extended-demonstration format accommodated important 
practice and experimentation. The participants' 
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demonstrations of behavioral skills were observed and 
recorded on checklists (Appendix E) . 

During the third week. Workshop Three further 
expanded the amount of hands-on time for review of the 
main points of previous sessions and introduction to 
computer assisted instruction (CAI) and computer 
managed instruction (CMI). Participants were 
instructed and assisted in modifying and manipulating 
the content of programs they would use at their level 
of class assignment and in accessing student records 
for tracking the progress of individual users. Again, 
the participants were observed in their performance of 
the behavioral objectives and results were recorded on 
separate checklist f orms • 

Workshop Four was conducted the following week 
and, in addition to reviewing aspects covered up to 
this point, introduced the topic of word processing 
and correlated targeted new skills to those already 
mastered. Hard copies of original work were produced 
during hands-on time. Participants were observed 
performing the prescribed behavioral objectives and 
their mastery was recorded on checklists. 

The fifth and final week of the series shifted in 
focus from that of the learner's to the teacher's 
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perspective. Workshop Five reviewed important and/or 
troublesome points of previous sessions and 
incorporated suggestions of learning strategies and 
motivational techniques to be used in introducing 
technological concepts and skills to students . While 
working in pairs, participants simulated demonstrating 
and assisting the use of hardware and software. The 
teachers and lab aides were observed in their physical 
demonstration of competency skills. Their performance 
was recorded on individual skills checklists and 
s\immarized in Appendix R. This workshop culminated 
with a recapitulation of the series content, time for 
reflection and comments, and the administration of the 
post-test and workshop series evaluation (Appendix G) • 
Hands-on experience was considered a priority 
throughout the phase to allow for maxim\im amounts of 
exploration and practice. Assistance in operating the 
equipment, troubleshooting, and selecting software 
materials for student use was given freely, and on 
individualized bases, in an attempt to reduce levels 
of frustration and promote the effective and efficient 
use of the available options. Specific skills were 
targeted by virtue of their nature as inherent to the 
effective supervision and assistance of students that 
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the teachers and lab aides are expected to provide 
when computers are utilized in the lab. , 

The computer literacy skills acquisition by Group 
A members and skills retention by Group B members were 
measured by their completion of the teacher-made, 
true/false, pre- and post-assessments (Appendices D 
and F) and a comparison of the scores. T- tests were 
applied to each group's scores (Appendices S and T) to 
determine whether a probable significant difference 
resulted from the workshop training. In addition, the 
itemized, teacher-made skills checklist (Appendix E ) 
was used to record each participant's demonstration of 
mastery of each of the 22 targeted skills, a rainimum 
of three out of four times, without assistance, during 
the last four of the five workshops in the series. 

The frequency of student selection of computers as 
a lab option was measured from the daily lab activity 
logs. Selections were entered by the members of each 
class as they attended lab at regularly scheduled 
times . The logs were accrued and tabulated each week 
for five weeks, then summarized in Appendix BB. 

Although students were able to select the original 
computer equipment in the lab, doubts regarding the 
students' readiness to access the new equipment before 
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they acquired the necessary and prerequisite new 
skills , as well as concerns for the avoidance of 
costly damage, prompted the ESOL program coordinator's 
decision to disallow student access to the new 
equipment until the teachers, lab aides, and students 
had been sufficiently oriented to the procedures for 
its use. Consequently, the lack of student selection 
of the new equipment during this phase constituted a 
baseline of zero percent student selection of the new 
equipment as a lab option. Student lab activity logs 
for this period provided verification. 

Phase Two 

Phase Two emphasized processes to facilitate the 
correlation of adult learner assumptions with the 
identification and transfer of those previously 
acquired skills which would serve as a knowledge base 
and foundation of experience for use of the new 
equipment. An additional ten hours of inservice was 
conducted on-site by this trainer in a series of 
two -hour workshops over the subsequent ^ive weeks . 
The workshops again addressed all the daytime ESOL 
teachers and lab aides and included the introduction 
and extensive hands-on practice of the separate and 
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additional skills necessitated by the unique nature of 
the new computer equipment • Opportunities were 
continuous for participants to explore the content of 
the new, computer-based curriculum and receive 
assistance in incorporating it into existing lab 
syllabi at appropriate student language proficiency 
levels . 

Workshop One commenced with an overview of the 
series content and the administration of the pre-test 
(Appendix J) to assess current levels of proficiency 
and seirv^e as a basis for later comparison with 
post-test (Appendix L) scores. Through techniques of 
group discussion, characteristics of adult learners 
and pertinent andragogical assumptions were elicited 
and explored within the context of their application 
to technology-based learning options. Lists of key 
points to be considered were compiled and later 
converted into flipchart format for future use in 
presentations* Hands-on time enabled participants to 
review the basic parts of the computer and their 
functions, become acquainted with new peripheral 
devices, compare and contrast keyboard features, and 
experience the enhanced computer curriculum components 
of listening and speaking while reading and writing. 



Workshop Two reviewed the previous week's content 
and focused attention on the correlation of computer 
terminology, the location and functions of switches , 
and special keys and indicators. During this session, 
comparison and contrast of 5.25 and 3 . 5 inch disks 
were made. The procedures for software storage and 
handling and key points regarding copyright law were 
revisited. The classifications of software as they 
are used for instructional purposes and as they apply 
to the new equipment and materials were reviewed. 
Procedures to access and manipulate the new equipment, 
lesson material at various levels of the program's 
curriculxun, and supplemental materials including the 
teacher manual, were demonstrated to and practiced by 
all participants during the hands-on portion which 
comprised the bulk of the session. Individual members 
were observed and successful, physical demonstrations 
of targeted behavioral competencies were recorded on 
separate, itemized skills checklist forms. 

The following weok. Workshop Three reviewed 
previously covered content and provided hands-on time 
for the practice of acquired skills. In addition, the 
student recordkeeping and teacher management 
capabilities of the new equipment were introduced. 
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demonstrated/ and experienced. Participants were 
again obseirved and their performance and mastery of 
the behavioral objectives were recorded on checklists. 

Workshop Four provided a maximiim amount of 
opportunity for the review and practice of acquired 
skills. Participants continued to be encouraged to 
collaborate extensively in preparation for their 
assignment of software content to the various levels 
of student language lab syllabi. Observations of 
skills demonstrations were recorded on individual 
checklists during this session as well. 

Workshop Five, held during the fifth and final 
week of the series , considered salient points of 
review from the perspective of what students most need 
to know in order to effectively utilize the new 
equipment as a learning option. The session included 
simulations of demonstrating and providing assistance 
to students regarding operations and procedures . 
Final observations of mastery of targeted behavioral 
objectives were conducted and recorded on checklists. 
A summary was prepared (Appendix X) . As in all other 
sessions throughout the series / questions , answers / 
suggestions , concerns / and comments were encouraged 
and accommodated. The post-test and series evaluation 
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(Appendix M) were administered at this time and staff 
members were given instructions for the distribution, 
administration, and collection of student surveys 
(Appendix 0) . 

The ESOL staff members had been invited to fom 
peer groups within the ir level s of c las s as s ignment 
and collaborate extensively during and beyond each of 
the series in order to reduce their feelings of 
anxiety, isolation, and intimidation. Throughout the 
entirety of the project, their evaluative feedback as 
to the suitability of software programs or program 
segments for their class levels and their discoveiry of 
operational difficulties and program content errors 
and incons is tenc ies were encouraged , recorded , and 
acted upon by this trainer as quickly as possible. 

Classes scheduled to attend the lab were oriented 
to the new equipment by their teachers and lab aides 
during this stage and pemitted to include it among 
their array of choices. The teachers and lab aides 
were observed and supported by this trainer as they 
supervised and assisted their students' use of the new 
equipment. Student selection of the new equipment as 
a lab option was tracked via the daily lab activity 
logs and tabulated on a weekly basis. The surveys to 
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assess student attitudes about using technology as a 
language lab learning option were conducted at the end 
of the phase and tabulated. 

Following the conclusion of the workshop series , 
all the accmied behavioral competency checklists were 
tabulated and a summary of the results was prepared 
(Appendix X) • In addition, pre- and post-test scores 
were compared and statistically treated throiigh the 
application of t-tests (Appendix Z) for which probable 
significance had been set at the p = .05 level • 

Phase Three 

During Phase Three, the project's last two weeks, 
feedback which had been received from the ESOL staff 
and accrued from the beginning of the implementation 
period was analyzed towards the validation of the need 
for, and final assessment of the value of, the future 
production and dissemination of a manual to enable and 
accompany the student's independent use of the new 
computer technology. A representative sample letter 
and grant application form (Appendices EE and FF, 
respectively) were prepared by this writer for use in 
seeking corporate sponsorship from the software 
producer or grant assistance in funding such a manual* 
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Chapter IV 
Results 

This action research project sought to provide a 
practical and effective solution to problems which 
were anticipated as the result of the center's 
addition of markedly different computer enhancements 
and which individually and collectively affected the 
staff and student members of the Adult ESOL program. 
Admittedly, the ultimate value of this action research 
project and the innovations it purported to implement 
will be best determined by, and through the subjective 
interpretations of, the specific clientele of the 
program. This is as it should be, for they are the 
ones who stand to gain the broadest and deepest 
possible benefit from their use of the equipment as a 
language teaching/ learning lab option. 

Whereas improved student achievement remains the 
paramount concern of all, it must be noted that the 
increased enjoyment and motivation of adult cohorts 
are often equally prominent factors to be considered 
in the overall appraisal of worth. Such affective 
factors, though more difficult to quantify, if not 
completely elusive at times, may present themselves as 
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major sources of influence when taking action to 
respond to student needs. Certainly, this was true in 
the case of this study. As the result/ the ultimate 
selection and development of outcome objectives, and 
the determination of their most meaningful and 
relevant ends, and means of their measurement, are 
viewed as natural outgrowths of the questions which 
the study intended to answer and the problems which 
the project hoped to alleviate. 

Descriptive data was collected by means of survey 
questionnaires , interviews , and/ or observations in 
order to assess such objectives as those which 
pertained to the staff's attendance at inservice 
workshops and identification of adult learner 
characteristics and assumptions , the conf ianaation of 
reported degrees of frequency regarding the student 
selection of computers in the lab, and changes in 
staff and student confidence levels and attitudes 
regarding technology as a teaching/ learning option. 

Correlational data was statistically treated 
through the application of t-tests in order to provide 
insight as to the relationship between the pre- and 
post-test scores of the two groups participating in 
each of the inservice training series. The t- tests 
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for these nonindependent samples were applied to 
determine whether there was a s igni f icant di f f erence 
between the means for the same , small , and somewhat 
matched sample groups at two different times , as the 
result of the inservice training. 

Phase One 

Phase One ' s Outcome Objective One was that 100 
percent of the daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides 
would participate in a total of ten hours of inservice 
given in a series of five, two-hour workshops over a 
period of five consecutive weeks. All participants 
successfully completed the objective, as observed by 
this trainer, documented from cumulative attendance 
logs, and summarized in Appendix Q. 

As it was clear that the provision of monetary 
incentives to participants was prohibited by budget 
constraints, this trainer sought a viable alternative 
and developed, initiated, and conducted the workshop 
series in compliance with state and district-approved 
and/or required inservice procedures and through the 
appropriate, formal channels. As the result, all 
participants classified as instructional personnel 
became eligible for and, in fact, received 10 
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inservice points at the conclusion of Phase One toward 
their state or district level re-certification, as 
applicable per individual circumstances. 

Noninstructional personnel do not hold state 
certification, but all of the lab aides became 
eligible for, and were subsequently awarded, 10 points 
at the district level towards their cumulative record 
of continuing education and professional development. 
In addition, the workshops were approved for credit in 
the district-level achievement program which was 
recently implemented to provide financial incentives 
for qualified employees to improve their current job 
skills and promotional opportunities. All inservice 
points acquired as the result of the completion of 
this project's workshop series are recorded in, and 
documented by, the district's inservice/certif ication 
database . 

Phase One ' s Outcome Objective Two was that all 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides would demonstrate 
the acquisition or retention of selected basic 
computer literacy skills with a minimum of 75 percent 
accuracy as physically performed without assistance, a 
minimum of three out of four times during the last 
four sessions of the workshop series. Results include 
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that every participant exceeded the expected outcome 
by demonstrating, without assistance, 100 percent 
mastery of each of the 22 targeted behavioral 
objectives , in each of the four attempts . All 
individual demonstrations were observed by this 
trainer, recorded on separate enumerated skills 
checklists, and summarized in Appendix R. 

Phase One's Outcome Objective Three was that all 
participants would complete the teacher-made, 

true/false post-test (Appendix F) with a minimum of 80 

✓ 

percent accuracy and demonstrate a minimum of 10 
percent improvement over the pre-test score, if less 
than 100 percent, as measured by the comparison of 
pre- and post-test scores. 

Group A consisted of the nine teachers and two lab 
aides who joined the center's ESOL program after the 
initial version of Project CLASS had been conducted. 
Although all the teachers and lab aides acknowledged 
some prior, but limited, experience with computers, 
all expressed moderate-to-high levels of uncertainty 
regarding their knowledge base and practical skills . 
Eight teachers in the group presented scores which 
ranged from 68 through 96 percent and produced a 
subgroup mean of 84.50 percent. One Group A teacher 
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and both lab aides scored 100 percent on the pre- test 
and consequently raised the total Group A mean to its 
88.7 3 percent level. Each of the Group A members 
achieved a score of 100 percent on the post-test. 



Table 1 

A Comparison of Series One Test Scores for Group A 

/ 



Participant: 


Pre-test 
Score : 


Post-test 
Score : 


Score 
Difference: 


Teacher A 


72.00 


100.00 


+28 


Teacher B 


100.00 


100.00 




Teacher C 


84.00 


100.00 


+16 


Teacher D 


96.00 


100.00 


+ 4 


Teacher E 


68.00 


100,00 


+32 


Teacher F 


84.00 


100.00 


+16 


Teacher G 


96.00 


100.00 


+ 4 


Teacher H 


80.00 


100.00 


+20 


Teacher I 


96.00 


100.00 


+ 4 


Aide N 


100.00 


100.00 




Aide 0 


100.00 


100.00 




Group Mean: 


88.73 


100.00 


+11.00 



Group B, on the other hand, was comprised of four 
teachers and one lab aide who had participated in the 
initial project. In comparison to their Group A 
colleagues. Group B members had verbally expressed 
slightly higher degrees of confidence with respect to 
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their computer literacy knowledge base, but similar 
moderate degrees of confidence regarding their 
practical skills. Group B members presented pre-test 
scores which ranged from 76 through 100 percent and 
produced a group mean of 90.40 percent. Combined, 
Groups A and B produced overall mean percentages of 
89.57 on the pre-test and 100 on the post-test. 



Table Two 

A Comparison of Series One Test Scores for Group B 

Pre-test Post-test Score 
Participant; Score; Score; Difference; 

Teacher J 76.00 100.00 +24 
Teacher K 100.00 100.00 
Teacher L 100.00 100.00 
Teacher M 84.00 100.00 +16 
Lab Aide P 92.00 100.00 + 8 



Group Mean; 90.40 100.00 +9.60 

Groups A and B Overall Mean; 

89.57 100.00 +10.30 



It had been predetermined that significance would 
be tested through the application of t-tests to the 
scores of the nonindependent sample groups A and B, 
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with probable significance set at the level where 
p = .05. For Group with 11 total participants, 
t = 3.19 (Appendix S). Where p = .05 and df = 10, the 
table value of t = 2.228 is required in order to 
reject the null hypothesis that the workshop training 
had no effect . As 3 . 19 is greater than 2 . 228 , the 
null hypothesis is hereby rejected and a probable 
significant difference is found in Group A's scores as 
the result of the workshop training. 

Six of the Group A participants scored highly 
enough on the pre- test that they had no room to 
achieve as great an individual improvement as had been 
pre-set at the level of 10 percent. Consequently, 
each failed to meet the stated technical requirements 
of the objective, though through no fault of their 
own. In fact, by attaining perfect post-test scores, 
each achieved the maximum gain possible . When the 
overall group scores were examined, however, the mean 
percentage of improvement equaled 11.00. This is in 
excess of the expected outcome and satisfies the 
success criteria. Therefore, the group as a whole 
succeeded in meeting the objective, despite the 
ceiling effect experienced by the majority of the 
group ' s individual members . 
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Group B included tw. members who achieved perfect 
scores of 100 percent on the pre-test. The remaining 
three members had scores which ranged from 76 through 
92 percent. When separated as a subgroup, those three 
members produced a mean score of 84 percent. When 
taken together with the perfect score subgroup. Group 
B in its entirety produced a mean of 90.60 percent. 
All members of the group scored 100 percent on the 
post-test. Inasmuch as those with less than a perfect 
pre-test score were to meet the stated objective's 
improvement requirement of 10 percent, two of the 
three affected members exceeded the expected outcome. 
The third achieved a gain of eight percent. However, 
in view of the fact that the scores represent maximum 
possible gains in each case, success is evident. 

In order to determine significance, t-tests were 
similarly applied to the pre- and post-test scores of 
Group B (Appendix T) . For Group B, comprised of 5 
total members, t = 2.06. Where p = .05 and df =^ 4, 
the table value of t = 2.776 is required in order to 
reject the null hypothesis that the workshop training 
had no effect. As 2.0^. is less than 2.776, it is not 
possible to reject the null hypothesis in this case. 
Statistically, therefore, the workshop training is 
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found not to have made a probable significant 
difference for Group B. This result is attributable, 
at least, to the strength of two factors that were 
clearly operational: the ceiling effect on the 
participants' ability to improve their scores and the 
very small size of sample Group B* 

In evaluating the series (Appendix U) at its 
conclusion, 100 percent of the participants reported 
that their opportunity for involvement had been 
excellent and 94 percent gave the training a rating of 
excellent, in terms of helping them do a better job* 
It is apparent, then, that the participants' positive 
attitudes were improved as the result of the training 
and despite the test scores' resistance to manifest 
statistical gain. 

Phase One's Outcome Objective Four was to 
establish the baseline frequency of student selection 
of computers in the lab. It was measured by means of 
the aforementioned daily lab activity logs , accrued 
and tabulated each week throughout the five-week 
period, summarized (Appendix BB) , and expressed in 
terms of the percentages of original and new computers 
selected by each of the ten classes scheduled to 
attend lab per week. Results included that the 
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student selection of original computers during Phase 
One produced an overall mean of 96 . 80 percent^ with 
usage measured Weeks One through Five^ at rates of 
100^ 100^ 100^ 89^ and 9 5 perc ent ^ re spec t ive ly • As 
previously discussed^ none of the new equipment was 
available for selection during this time. Its 
baseline of zero usage was established and verified by 
the logs for this period. 

When this study commenced, the original computer 
equipment included four independent terminals, or 
workstations • Its hardware and software are of a type 
of manufacture which is incompatible with the new 
equipment and its specialized curriculum. Rather than 
being viewed as a drawback, the differences are 
considered as an advantage in that the students may 
thereby experience a greater variety of equipment and 
materials. The following table smnmarizes the daily 
rate of computer usage during Phase One, when only the 
original equipment was available, and is based upon 
data for five periods of lab attendance per day. 
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Table 3 

Daily Percentages of Phase One Computer Selection 



Week 1: 

Original 
New 


Day 
1 

100 


Day 
2 

100 


Day 
3 

100 


Day 
4 

100 


Day 
5 

100 


Week 2: 

Original 

New 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Week 3: 

Original 
New 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Week 4: 

Original 

New 


80 


95 


80 


90 


100 


Week 5: 

Original 
New 


100 


95 


85 


100 


95 


Daily Mean %: 
Original : 
New 


96.00 


98.00 


93.00 


100.00 


99.00 


Weeklv Mean %: 


Week 
1 


Week 
2 


Week 
3 


Week 
4 


Week 
5 




100.0. 


100.00 


100.00 


89.00 


95.00 



Phase One Overall Mean; 

Original: 96.80 
New: 
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From the time computers were initially introduced 
into the center's lab setting, they have served as a 
popular and effective option for language learners. 
As students have responded consistently on numerous 
school and departmental surveys and inteirviews, 
computers are attractive alternatives for a variety of 
reasons. This was again corroborated by the recent 
survey (Appendix DD) of ESOL students in which 79 
percent of 270 total respondents stated they selected 
computers because they were interesting. This was far 
and above the next highest rating of 15 percent which 
was assigned to the reason that computers are patient. 
It is not surprising, then, that the usual and 
customary activity in the lab includes a great deal of 
computer usage at each of the ESOL program levels. 

Phase Two 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective One was that all the 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides would participate 
in all ten hours of the second inservice workshop 
series with 100 percent attendance as observed by this 
trainer and recorded on a separate attendance log. 
The result was that all participants successfully 
completed the objective, as observed and recorded, and 
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stunmarized in Appendix V* As in Phase One^ all of the 
instructional personnel who participated in the Phase 
Two workshop series received a total of 10 separate 
and additional inservice points towards state and/or 
district recertif ication ♦ Nonins tructional personnel 
received 10 district inservice points. All points are 
docinnented and available in the district's inservice/ 
certification database. 

Phase Two ' s Outcome Objective Two was that all 
daytime ESOL staff would participate in discussion of 
adult learning characteristics and andragogical 
assumptions^ suggest advantages and challenges to 
using computers as a language learning option, and 
collaborate to assess the perceived strengths and 
weaknesses of existing group skills and confidence 
levels. List items were generated and negotiated to 
consensus within the group. Completion of this 
objective was regarded as successful upon the 
production of lists of the most salient points to be 
considered when incorporating technology into Adult 
ESOL curricula. The lists, in turn, were incorporated 
by this trainer into f lipchart format for use in 
future presentations. All of the participants 
successfully completed each of the expected outcomes. 

wr 
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Additionally, at the request of the district's 
department of Adult and Community Education (ACE ) , 
this trainer developed a workshop concerning computer 
technology in ESOL for a 1992, state-level ACE 
conference. Entitled, "Computer Connections for 
Success in Adult ESOL (Appendix W) , " the workshop 
focused on the identification and application of adult 
learning assximptions as a framework for incorporating 
CAI into the Adult ESOL curriculum, and investigated 
the teacher and lab aide's role in facilitating the 
student use of computers as a language learning tool. 

The workshop was presented by this trainer to a 
group of approximately 40 teachers and administrators, 
from both in and out of the district and state , and 
from private as well as public educational programs 
and institutions. Much positive verbal feedback was 
received in the form of compliments and thanks for 
relevant and meaningful training. And, although 
dissemination packets were prepared and distributed 
on-site to each who attended, at the conclusion of the 
session, participants also compiled a list of several 
dozen requests that additional inf oonnation, materials, 
and recommendations be sent to them. The opportunity 
to share with others, though not anticipated to occur 
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so quickly or to such a diverse audience, was a most 
gratifying additional outcome. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Three was that all 
daytime ESOL teachers and lab aides would evidence the 
identification, transfer, and application of basic 
computer literacy skills and the acquisition of the 
targeted additional skills that are required by the 
new equipment. Successful masteiry of this objective 
had been predetermined to equal a minimum of 75 
percent accuracy in performance as physically 
demonstrated a minimum of three out of four times, 
without assistance, during the last four of the 
workshop sessions in the series and as observed and 
recorded by this researcher on a separate, itemized, 
teacher-made skills checklist (Appendix K) . Results 
included that all of the participants exceeded the 
expected outcome in that they demonstrated 100 percent 
mastery of each of the 22 behavioral competency 
objectives, in each of the four attempts . All 
physical demonstrations were obseirved by this trainer, 
recorded on separate checklists , and summarized 
(Appendix X) . 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Four was that all 
workshop participants would complete a teacher-made. 
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true/false post-test (Appendix L) with a minimum of 80 
percent accuracy and demonstrate a minimiim of 10 
percent improvement over the pre-test score, if less 
than 100 percent, as measured by the comparison of 
pre- and post-test scores (Appendices J and L) . 
Significance was to be tested by the application of 
t-tests to the scores of groups A and B and based on 
the probability level where p = .05. 

None of the members of either Group A or B had 
had any prior training with regard to the new hardware 
or software in the lab . For this reason , it was 
thought unnecessary to retain them in separate groups 
with regard to the second workshop series . In 
examination of all 16 pre-test scores as comprising 
one group, a mean of 93.75 was produced. Twelve of 
the 16 members had scored a perfect 100 percent on the 
pre-test. All 16 attained a perfect score of 100 
percent on the post-test. T-tests were applied to the 
pre- and post-test scores (Appendix Z) in order to 
determine the probable significance, if any, with 
regard to the effect of the inservice training. Where 
p = .05 and df = 15, the table value of t = 2.131 is 
required to reject the null hypothec* that the 
training had no effect. Whereas t = 1.98 for the 
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homogeneous group and 1*98 is lesj than 2 ♦131, it is 
not possible to reject the null hypothesis in this 
case* Statistically, one must conclude that the 
workshop training made no probable significant 
difference . 

It was apparent that an unanticipated variable 
had intervened in order to have produced such an 
effect as would have resulted in 12 participants 
receiving perfect pre-test scores shortly following 
their statements that they had had no previous 
training or experience with what comprised the test's 
content • Informal interviews were then conducted to 
determine what had actually taken place. It was then 
learned that participants had not only received print 
material introducing the new technology just prior to 
administration of the pre-test, but some had also just 
attended, as well, an introductory session provided by 
company representatives through arrangements made at 
the district level. Though this unforeseen event 
skewed the test results statistically, the ultimate 
intention of the objective must not be overlooked. 

Specifically, the teachers and lab aides were to 
increase their knowledge base concerning technology 
and its use in the classroom. Whereas none of the 
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participants had had any real, overt knowledge of the 
new equipment prior to training, all of them increased 
their knowledge substantially by the conclusion of the 
workshop series, either through training obtained via 
the company representatives or through the on-site 
workshops. It may be construed that the participants' 
additional exposure to information and demonstration 
was greatly reinforcing and led to increased retention 
rates . 

Because four of the workshop participants had not 
previewed equipment with company representatives, a 
separate subgroup was formed and a t-test (Appendix 
AA) was performed to determine the relationship 
between their pre- and post-test scores as the result 
of only having read the introductory print materials. 
This subgroup consisted of three teachers and one lab 
aide whose pre-test scores ranged from 60.00 through 
90.00 percent in 10 point increments and produced a 
mean of 75.00 percent. Where the standard for 
probable significance is set at p = .05 and df = 3, 
the table value for t = 3.182 in order to reject the 
null hypothesis that the preview made no difference. 
For this subgroup, t = 3.873. Whereas 3.873 is 
greater thar. 3.182, the indicated difference is 
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probably significant and the null hypothesis is 
rejected. It is concluded that there is a probable 
significant difference in the means as the result of 
the preview. It is clear that the expected outcome of 
the original objective, as worded, was not met 
statistically. Nevertheless, an examination of results 
in light of the unexpected and intervening preview 
training indicates that workshop training did produce 
positive and probably significant differences. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Five was that all 
the daytime ESOL teachers would review and appraise 
the linguistic difficulty of the new software's 
content, including instructional language. Moreover, 
the teachers subsequently and strategically were to 
incorporate it, lesson by lesson, into the language 
lab syllabi at their assigned level of instruction. 
Successful completion was equated with a minimum of 90 
percent agreement with those additions as were 
recommended by this trainer, approved by the center's 
ESOL program coordinator, and verified through this 
researcher ' s comparison of the pre-existing and 
revised editions at each level. The results were that 
al\ participants met the objective's expected outcomes 
as stated. Handwritten revisions of the lab syllabi 
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were reviewed for accuracy and correlated with this 
trainer's recommendations for assignment. The drafts 
were then submitted to and approved by the ESOL 
program coordinator and referred for typing and 
dissemination in replacement of previous versions. 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Six was that all the 
teachers of the ten classes with regularly scheduled 
access to the new computer equipment would introduce 
and orient their students to its use during their 
assigned lab time. Teachers also had the discretion 
to include additional preparation activities in the 
classroom. It was observed that all the teachers took 
advantage of the opportunity to do so and later 
reported that they had given both introductory and 
follow-up expansion lessons, using paper handouts and 
board illustrations to reinforce vocabulary and the 
individual steps of operational procedures. Successful 
completion of the objective was to equal a minimum of 
75 percent of the new computers being selected as a 
lab option by students during each lab period, every 
day for five weeks, as was measured by the student 
activity logs, accrued and tabulated on a weekly 
basis. With the exception of five individual lab 
periods during the first week, the stated objective 
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was not only met, but exceeded the majority of the 
time throughout the duration of Phase Two. 



Table 4 

Daily Percentages of Phase Two Computer Selection 



Day Day Day Day Day 

1 2 3 4 5 

Week #1; 

Original: 100.00 90.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

New: — 70.00 95.00 95.00 80.00 

Week #2 i 

Original: 100.00 95.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

New: 95.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Week #3; 

Original: 100.00 100.00 95.00 100.00 100.00 

New: 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Week f^4 1 

Original: 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

New: 100.00 100.00 100.00 95.00 100.00 

Week tS; 

Original: 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

New: 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 



Weekly Mean %; 

Week Week Week Week Week 

1 2 3 4 5 

Original: 98.00 99.00 99.00 100.00 100.00 

New: 68.00 99.00 100.00 99.00 100.00 



Phase Two Overall Mean %: 

Original : 

New: 



99.20 
93.20 
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As is shown in Appendix CC, computer usage was at 
zero percent for the first day^ but was due to the 
fact that the initial workshop of the series was held 
at the end of that same day. The second day witnessed 
a 70 percent usage rate . Three of the five teachers 
in lab that day stated they were not comfortable in 
having students work at more than two of the new 
computers at a time that first day because of their 
limited amount of time to supervise and assist them in 
getting started. For the next five days^ usage rates 
fell between 80 and 95 percent. For the remainder of 
the phase ^ rates continued at a full 100 percent^ 
except for two days when one of the machines had 
technical difficulty. It was learned that one of the 
student data diskettes was defective and had to be 
replaced. During this time^ student and teacher 
interest was maintained at extremely high levels. 

Usage rates for the new equipment averaged 68^ 99^ 
100^ 99^ and 100 percent ^ respectively^ for the five 
weeks of the phase. A mean of 93.20 percent is thus 
represented for Phase Two. In addition^ it is noted 
that selection of the original equipment during this 
time was maintained at similarly nigh levels: 98 ^ 99 r 
99 r 100^ and 100 percent^ for the five respective 
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weeks, indicating a mean overall rate of 99 #20 
percent* This evidence supports the conclusion that 
all the computers are highly utilized in the lab, 
selected by the ESOL students at each of the program 
levels, and providing language teachers and learners 
in the program with an interesting and meaningful 
option ♦ It may be further construed that students may 
be learning more, as well as more effectively, simply 
by virtue of the fact that they are exercising their 
personal preferences in choosing resources • 

Interestingly, most students stated that they felt 
very comfortable with the new equipment, they liked 
the voices in the program because they were authentic 
and not at all robotic, and they especially enjoyed 
recording their own voices as they worked their way 
through program segments. It is believed that, 
because these students had been accustomed to 
recording their voices on Language Master equipment 
and had had extensive amounts of experience with 
audiocassettes , they were not at all intimidated by 
the voice capability of the new computers. Teachers, 
for the most part, were undoubtedly far more skeptical 
at first than the vast majority of students . Their 
initial reaction quickly subsided, however, when they 
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encountered such enthusiasm among their students • 

Phase Two's Outcome Objective Seven was that there 
would be a minimum of 50 percent improvement in the 
students' positive attitudes towards the use of 
computers in the lab as measured by their affirmative 
responses on a teacher-made suiru^ey administered at the 
end of the fifth and final week of Phase Two to the 
ten classes of students who participated in the study, 
A total of 270 ESOL students responded to the 
questionnaire. Whereas 300 students comprised the 
total number regularly scheduled to access the lab at 
the time and participating in the study^ a rate of 90 
percent of the questionnaires were completed and 
returned. Teachers and students alike reported that 
the students were highly motivated to express their 
feelings^ despite the difficulty that some students^ 
particularly at the pre-literate and beginning levels^ 
experienced with the survey's vocabulary. 

As indicated by the results presented in Appendix 
DD^ 68 percent (203) of the students responded that 
they sometimes used the computers in the lab^ 27 
percent ('82) said they used them on a frequent basis ^ 
but only ,05 percent (15) stated that they never had. 
When using the computers^ 36 percent (107) reported 
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that they preferred to practice grammar, followed by 
26 percent (78) who preferred learning vocabulary. 
The highest response came from the 38 percent (114) 
who, abov J all, preferred the choice of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing at the same time, as 
offered only by the new computer equipment • 

When asked to compare the new equipment to the 
original, 48 percent stated that the new computers 
were more interesting. A total of 31 percent (92) 
said that they were more helpful. Eleven percent (32) 
felt that the new equipment was more difficult and 
only .02 percent (7) reported that it was frustrating. 
To the question of what they believed helped them the 
most in the lab, 53 percent (158) selected computers 
for listen: ng, speaking, reading, and writing and 
demonstrated success in meeting the criteria of 50 
percent improvement in their attitudes towards the new 
technology. When compared to the 19 percent (56) who 
selected computers for reading and writing only, it is 
clear that, even with a very short period of time to 
familiarize themselves with the new equipment, a 
preponderance of students realized benefit and 
enjoyment from the enhanced options. 

At the conclusion of the Phase Two, an evaluation 



(Appendix Y) of the workshop series was conducted. 
One hundred percent of the participants responded that 
their opportunity for involvement was excellent, while 
88 percent gave a rating of excellent to the training 
in terms of helping them do a better job. The 
remaining 12 percent supported a rating of good, by 
comparison. Therefore, it is concluded that the 
inservice training made a meaningful and relevant 
difference to all its participants and was highly 
successful as the result. 

Phase Three 

Phase Three ' s Outcome Objective One was to apply 
for corporate sponsorship or grant funding for the 
production and dissemination of a student manual. 
Successful completion equated with and is documented 
by the generation of a saraple letter to the software 
producer and a completed grant application form, as 
shown in Appendices EE and FF. 
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Chapter V 
Recommendations 

Due to the extensive number of students in the 
center's evening ESOL program who stood to immediately 
benefit from the results of this action research 
study r this researcher made a recommendation to the 
center ' s principal and ESOL program coordinator that 
the project be replicated in a condensed form with the 
night ESOL faculty and staff • Administrative approval 
was enthusiastically granted and the mini-project was 
implemented without delay. Because the evening 
classes utilize the same student syllabi ^ equipment ^ 
materials^ and lab procedures as the daytime classes^ 
the unnecessary duplication of certain project aspects 
was avoided. 

The daytime staff had accomplished important and 
substantial groundwork in the identification of 
technical problems in operating the equipment^ the 
discovery of program inconsistencies and content 
errors y and the assignment of the new software's 
program segments to corresponding sections of the 
existing student lab syllabi. Staff and students in 
the evening program automatically became additional 



beneficiaries of these efforts. The focus of the 
condensed version, therefore, was on the provision of 
introductoiY workshops, supeirvised hands-on experience 
time in the lab before 3vening classes commenced, 
opportunities to collaborate with this trainer and 
peer participants, and the sharing of information with 
staff and students through handouts, teaching/learning 
materials, and systematic procedures. 

Inasmuch as teachers and lab aides continue to 
join the center's staff, it is herein recommended that 
the project's content be revisited on a regular basis 
for update and revision as needed • In this way, 
efforts to provide meaningful and relevant inservice 
training may be conducted on-site in a continuous 
context . 

In broader terms, the project may be generalized 
to similar sites at the local, state, or national 
level. Implications for initiating an on-site support 
system for staff development regarding the various 
uses of technology for language learning continue to 
be pervasive in many Adult ESOL programs and sites, 
regardless of the number of student participants. In 
order to contribute to the available professional 
literature with hopes that it will serve to encourage. 
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if not guide, future efforts elsewhere, the final 
report may be submitted to the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
the Center of Applied Linguistics and National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education for their 
publication consideration. Similarly, it may be 
offered to such national organizations as TESOL 
International for inclusion in any of its many and 
diverse interest publications. 

Finally, and most importantly, follow-on for this 
project will include continued attempts to secure 
financing for the production and dissemination of a 
student manual to accompany the subject hardware and 
software. Based on learning assumptions which are 
sensitive to the unique characteristics of adults and 
through the use of ESOL methods and techniques, such a 
manual will accommodate the independent use of the 
subject technology and promote its enjoyment. Whereas 
these factors are essential to the success of Adult 
ESOL students, they deserve no less. 
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PHASE: 



PROCEDURAL 



PROCESS 



PROD 



ERIC 



WEEK: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Research manual rationale 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Compile funding sources 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Administer pre-test 


X 






















Log inservice attendance 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 














Log student lab choices 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 














Provide hands-on 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 














Directly observe skills 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 














Conduct Workshop #1 


X 






















Conduct Workshop #2 




X 




















Conduct Workshop #3 






X 


















Conduct Workshop #4 








X 
















Conduct Workshop #5 










X 















Administer post-test 
Tabulate/compare scores 

Administer pre-test 



X 
X 



Log inservice attendance 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Log student lab choices 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Provide hands-on 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Directly observe skills 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Conduct Workshop #6 


X 










Conduct Workshop #7 




X 








Conduct Workshop #8 






X 






Conduct Workshop #9 








X 




Conduct Workshop #10 










X 



Administer post-test 
Administer student survey 

Tabulate/compare scores 
Prepare funding requests 



X 
X 



X X 
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Phase One Workshop Series Objectives 
Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 



General Objectives 

1.0 To develop basic 
skills in micro- 
computer 1 iteracy • 



Specific Objectives 

1*1 To define and use 
microcomputer 
terminology. 



1.2 To identify main 
microcomputer 
components and 
define their 
functions . 



Activities 

1.1.1 Live lecture & 
demons t rat ion 
incorporating 
terminology in 
context . 



Evaluation Procedures 

1.1 Complete true/false 
test with minimum of 
80% accuracy (20 of 25) 



1.2.1 Demonstration 
and hands-on 
activities . 



2 Physical demonstration 
of computer skills 
with minimum of 75% 
accuracy (3 of 4). 



Adapted from Broward County Public Schools , Master 
Inservice Plan , Rev. Ed., 1991. 
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Appendix C 
Phase One Workshop Series Outline 



1 1 0 

ERIC 
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Workshop Series I Outline 



Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Language L(ib 
V7orkshop One : 

I. Introduction to workshop series 

A. Welcome 

B. Purpose 

C. Schedule 

D • Attendance 
E. Pre-tes" 

II. Introduction/review of computer basics 

A. The friendly computer 

B. Definition of computer 

C. Types of computers 

1 . Mainframe 

2 . Minicomputer 

3 . Microcomputer 

D. The five basic parts of a microcomputer 

1 . Keyboard 

2. Disk drive 

3. CPU (central processing unit) 

4 . Monitor 

5 . Printer 

E . Input/Output 

1 . Definitions 

2 . Functions of five basic parts 

a . Keyboard : input 

b. Disk drive: input/output 

c . CPU: input /output 

d . Monitor : output 

e . Printer : output 

F. Floppy disk 

1. What it is 

2. What it does 

G. Location and function 

1. On/off switches 

2. Special indicators 

3. Special keyboard keys 

H. Useful computer terms for troubleshooting 

1. "To boot" a disk 

2. "To reboot" a disk 

3. "To crash" a disk 

4. "Break in line 

5. I/O Error 

I. Hands-on experience 

1. Run "Computer Literacy" tutorial 

2. Run selected software at assigned student 
level 
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Workshop Series I Outline 



Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 
Workshop Two : 

I. Review of Workshop One's main points 

A. Names of five basic parts of computers 

B. Location and function 

1. On/off switches 

2 . Special indicators 

3. Special keyboard keys 

II. Disk care and handling 

A* Review of floppy disk 
!• What it is 
2 . What it does 
B. Software Do's and Do Not's 

1. Illustrated handouts 

2 . Rationale 
C* Copyright Law 

1. What it is 

2 . Responsibilities 

III. Using the computer for instructional purposes 

A. Types of software on the market 

1. Drill and practice 

2 . Tutorial 

3 . Simulation/Demonstration 

4 . Games 

5 . Applications 

B. Available in-house software 

!• What it If 

a . "Canned " software 

b. MECC software 

2 . Where it is located 
3 How it is cataloged 

4 . How it is incorporated into syllabi 

5 . How it is stored 

a . Manuals 

b. Supplemental materials 

6 . How it is accessed 



IV. Hands-on experience 

A. From student's perspective 

B. From teacher's perspective 
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Workshop Series I Outline 



Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 
Workshop Three ; 

I • Review of previous workshop material 

A. Workshop One's main points 

B. Workshop Two's main points 

C. Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

1. What it is 

2. Bare facts needed to begin using it 

a. Location of program content info 

b. How to modify /manipulate content 

D. Computer Managed Instruction 

1. What it is 

2. Bare facts needed to begin using it 

a. Location of student tracking info 

b. How to access student records 

E. Hands-on experience with in-house software 

F. Review of troubleshooting 

1. What error messages are 

2. What to do when they appear 
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Workshop Series I Outline 

Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 

Workshop Four : 

I. Review of previous workshop material 

II. Hands-on experience 

A. Introduction to word processing 
Introduction to "hard copy" 
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Workshop Series I Outline 



Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 
Workshop Five ; 

I. Introduction of computer literacy skills to students 
A, What to teach students about computers 
1 . hardware 

a. names of parts 

b, locations of on/off switches 
c • getting help 

2 • software 

a. how to access 

b. keyboard keys needed to run 

c . getting help 

3. disk care and handling 

a. do's and do not's 

b. advising teacher/lab aide of trouble 

4. glossary of basic temniis 

5 . motivating factors 
Simulation 

1 . checking-out students on equipment 

2. assisting students with problems 

C. Recap summary of workshop contents 

D. Questions, answers, suggestions and comments 

E . Post-test 

F. Survey questionnaire 

G. Thanks 
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Appendix D 
Phase One Workshop Series Pre-Test 
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Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Lab 
Pre-t^."^st 



Name: Date: 



Directions: Read each statement carefully. Circle T if it is 
circle F if it is false. 

About Apple II computers: 

1. The main components of the system are the central 
processing unit, disk drive, monitor, keyboard, and 
printer . 

2 . A mouse is a peripheral device for giving commands by 
clicking a button instead of pressing keys. 

3. A mouse works only with software designed to take 
mouse commands . 



4. The correct sequence for turning on the computer is 

a) put the disk into the disk drive and close the door, 

b) turn on the monitor, and c) turn Oi*? the computer. 



5. The computer can't get any information from the disk 
when the disk drive door is open. 



6 . A program disk is a disk containing instructions for 
the machine. 

7 . A data disk contains inf oarmation that you create with 
a program. 



Every time you turn on the power, the computer checks 
the disk drive for a program disk. If it finds one, it 
copies the program into the computer's memory and starts 
to carry out the program's instructions. 



9. 



The cursor is a little square, vertical line, or a dash 
on the screen that marks where the next character you 
type will appear. 



Using Compu-ters in the Adult ESOL Lab 
Pre-test 
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10. A list of choices in a program is called a menu. T F 

11. Early models of the Apple II didn't have a caps lock 
key and some early programs don't recognize lower case 
letters. To get these programs to run correctly ^ you 

must keep the caps lock key down. T F 

12. Early models of the Apple II didn't have arrow keys. 
To get early programs to run correctly^ check the 

manual to identify the substitute keys. T F 

13. Press the Apple-Control-Reset keys to return the 
computer to the Hello (first) screen. Always release 

the reset key first, or it might not work. T F 

14. The Escape (Esc) key moves back one level in a menu 

or stops an operation. T F 

15. The Control, Option, and Apple keys combine with other 

keys to create special effects. T F 

16. The (red or green) in-use light tells you when the disk 
drive is reading (retrieving something) and writing 
(recording something) on the disk. If you remove the 
disk or turn off the computer while the light is on, 

you could damage the disk. T F 

17. The 5»25 inch disk can store 140K (143,360 bytes), the 
3.5 i.ich disk can store 800K (819,200 bytes). Hard disks 
are much faster and 10- and 20-megabyte rapacities are 
coimnon. (One megabyte=one million bytes or characters.) T F 

18. The most important rule in caring for disks is NEVER 

to touch the read-write window (cut-out area) . T F 

19. ROM stands for Read Only Memory. It is permanent and 
stores programs needed for machine operations, even 

when the machine is turned off. T F 
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20. RAM stands for Random Access Memory, which is temporary. 
It holds a program while you're running it and creating 
with it, but disappears when you turn off the machine. 



21. Programs designed for particular purposes are called 

"application programs." Examples of categories include: 
data bases, word processors, spreadsheets, integrated 
software , graphics , utilities , communications , computer 
languages, education, entertainment, accounting, home 
finance, and special interest. 



22. Integrated software is a group of application programs 
designed to work together and share data. An advantage 
is that the commands are shared. This shortens learning 
tims and is more efficient. 



23. You see the message: I/O Error. This means there is a 
problem with the exchange of infoinnation between the 
computer and one of its peripheral devices • You should 
check to make sure all the connections are secure and 
that the disk is centered within its jacket. If that 
doesn't work, it could be that the disk is damaged. T F 



24. NEVER use a ballpoint pen to write on a disk, NEVER put 
anything on top of a disk, NEVER use and eraser near a 
disk, and NEVER hold a disk except at its label. T F 



25. The proper sequence to follow to turn off the computer 
is: a) take the disk out of the drive and put it into 
its envelope, b) turn off the computer, and c) turn off 
the monitor. T F 



113 
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Directions: Use only the Practice Disk to demonstrate the 
following competencies. MJL of the competencies must be 
demonstrated before independent use of the computers in the 
Lab. Your trainer will sign off on each competency by 
marking his/her initials and the date as mastery of each 
competency is demonstrated. 

Name: 

Competency: Initials: Date: 

1. Gently pick up and hold disk at 

label end. 

2. Identify the disk drive. 

3. Identify the monitor. 

4. Identify the keyboard. 

5. Identify the computer (cpu). 

6 . Insert disk face up into disk 

drive . 

7. Close disk drive door. 

8. Turn on monitor. 

9. Turn on computer (cpu). 

10. Identify numerical keys. 

11. Identify alphabet keys. 

12. Identify return key. 

13. Identify space bar. 

14. Identify caps lock key. 

15. Identify arrow keys. 

16. Type name on keyboard. 

17. Open disk drive door. 

18. Remove disk from disk drive. 

19. Return disk to jacket. 

20. Turn off computer (cpu). 

21. Turn off monitor. 

22. Return disk to Lab Aide's desk. 
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Phase One Workshop Series Post-test 
Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Lab 

Name: Date: 



Directions: Read each statement carefully. Circle T if it is true; 
circle F if it is false. 

About Apple II computers: 

1 . The main components of the system are the central 
processing unit^ disk drive ^ monitor^ keyboard^ and 
printer • T F 

2 • A mouse is a peripheral device for giving commands by 

clicking a button instead of pressing keys, T F 

3* A mouse works only with software designed to take 

mouse commands. T F 

4 • The correct sequence for turning on the computer is 

a) put the disk into the disk drive and close the door^ 

b) turn on the monitor^ and c) turn on the computer. T F 

5. The computer can't get any information from the disk 

when the disk drive door is open. T F 

6 • A program disk is a disk containing instructions for 

the machine. T F 

7 . A data disk contains information that you create with 

a program. T F 

8. Every time you turn on the power ^ the computer checks 
the disk drive for a program disk. If it finds one^ it 
copies the program into the computer's memory and starts 

to carry out the program's instructions. T F 

9. The cursor is a little square, vertical line, or a dash 
on the screen that marks where the next character you 

type will appear. T F 
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10. A list of choices in a program is called a menu. 



T 



F 



11. Early models of the Apple II didn't have a caps lock 

key and some early programs don't recognize lower case 
letters. To get these programs to run correctly, you 
must keep the caps lock key down. 



F 



12. Early models of the Apple II didn't have arrow keys. 
To get early programs to run correctly, check the 
manual to identify the substitute keys . 



F 



13. Press the Apple-Control-Reset keys to return the 

computer to the Hello (first) screen. Always release 
the reset key first, or it might not work. 



F 



14. 



The Escape (Esc) key moves back one level in a menu 
or stops an operation. 



15. The Control, Option, and Apple keys combine with other 
keys to create special effects. 



16. The (red or green) in-use light tells you when the disk 
drive is reading (retrieving something) and writing 
(recording something) on the disk. If you remove the 
disk or turn off the computer while the light is on, 
you could damage the disk. 



F 



17. The 5.25 inch disk can store 140K (143,360 bytes), the 

3.5 inch disk can store 800K (819,200 bytes). Hard disks 
are much faster and 10- and 20-megabyte capacities are 
common. (One megabyte=one million bytes or characters.) ^ T 



F 



18. The most important rule in caring for disks is NEVER 
to touch the read-write window (cut-out area) . 

19. ROM stands for Read Only Memory. It is permanent and 
stores programs needed for machine operations, even 
when the machine is turned off. 



F 
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Phase One Workshop Series Post-tesi: 
Using Computers in the Adult ESOL I«ab 

20. RAM stands for Random Access Memory, which is temporary. 
It holds a program while you're running it and creating 
with it/ but disappears when you turn off the machine. 

21. Programs designed for particular purposes are called 
"application programs Examples of categories include: 
data bases, word processors, spreadsheets, integrated 
software, graphics, utilities, communications, computer 
languages, education, entertainment, accounting, home 
finance, and special interest. 

22. Integrated software is a group of application programs 
designed to work together and share data. An advantage 
is that the commands are shared. This shortens learning 
time and is more efficient. 



23. You see the message: I/O Error. This means there is a 
problem with the exchange of information between the 
computer and one of its peripheral devices . You should 
check to make sure all the connections are secure and 
that the disk is centered within its jacket. If that 
doesn't work, it could be that the disk is damaged. T 

24. NEVER use a ballpoint pen to write on a disk, NEVER put 
an^^hing on top of a disk, NEVER use and eraser near a 
disk, and NEVER hold a disk except at its label. T 

25. The proper sequence to follow to turn off the computer 
is: a) take the disk out of the drive and put it into 
its envelope, b) turn off the computer, and c) turn off 
the monitor. T 
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Phase One Workshop Series Evaluation 
Using Computers in the Adult ESOL Lab 

Directions : Please circle the number which most 
closely matches your opinion regarding the 
following statements about the workshops: 



1 = Strongly agree 

2 = Somewhat agree 

3 = No opinion 



4 = Strongly disagree 

5 = Somewhat disagree 



1. I learned new infoimation. 

2. I reviewed previously learned 
information. 

3. I acquired new skills. 

4. I practiced previously 
acquired skills. 

5. The trainer's knowledge of 
the subject was adequate. 

6 . The workshop content was 
well planned and organized. 

7 . The workshop materials 
were helpful. 

8. I had sufficient opportunity 
to participate. 

9 . This training will help me 
do a better job. 

10. I would participate in more 
training on this topic. 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Adapted from Broward County Public Schools, Master 
Inservice Plan ^ Rev. Ed., 1991. 
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Phase Two Workshop Series Objectives 



Phase Two Workshop Series Objectives 

Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult 
ESOL Curriculum 



General Objectives 

1.0 To disseminate 
info & develop 
skills needed 
for professional 
growth of adult 
education psnl. 



Specific Objectives 

1 • 1 To review and 
discuss 
andragogical 
assumptions • 



Activities 

1.1.1 Discuss adult 
learner 

characteristics 
& apply to use 
of computers as 
learning option. 



Evaluation Procedures 

1 . 1 List advantages & 
challenges using 
computers as Ing. 
resource option. 



1.2.1 Demonstration 1 . 2 Use new hardware 

and hands-on & software at st. 

activities. instruc. level Se 

complete min. 3 
of 4 prgm, lessons 
w/out assistance • 



1.3.1 Match software 
content to lab 
syllabus at st. 
instruc . level . 



1.3 Revised copy of st. 
lab syllabi to cor- 
relate new/old items 
with minimvim 90% 
accuracy, compared 
by trainer. 



1.4 Complete true/false 
posttest with min. 
80% accuracy (20 of 25 
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Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Curriculum 

Workshop One : 

I* Introduction to workshop series 

A. Welcome 

B. Purpose 

C . Schedule 
D* Attendance 
E. Pre-test 

II. Introduction/review of adult learning 
A. Adult learner characteristics 
Andragogical assumptions 

C. Advantages of computers as learning option 

D. Disadvantages of computers as learning option 

E. Group self-appraisal of knowledge/ skill base 

III. Introduction/review of computer basics 

A. The five basic parts of a microcomputer 

1 . Keyboard 

2 . Disk drive 

3. CPU (central processing unit) 

4 . Monitor 

5 . Printer 

B. New peripheral devices 

1. CD-ROM and compact disk 

2. Vox box 

3 . Mouse 

4 . Microphone/headset 

5. Modified keyboard 

C. Comparison/contrast of keyboards 

1. Similar keys 

a. alphabet keys and QWERTY format 

b. numerical keys and sequence 

c. shift keys 

d. space bar 

e . caps lock 

f. escape key 

g. delete key 

h. arrow keys 

2. Different keys 

a. return and star keys 

b. calculator keypad 

c. function keys 

d. home and end keys 

e. page up and page down keys 

f. alt keys 

g. talk key 

h. listen key 
C. Hands-on experience 
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Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Curriculum 
Workshop Two : 

I. Review of Workshop One's main points 

A. Names of basic components and peripherals 

B. Location and function 

!• On/off switches • 

2. Special indicators 

3. Special keyboard keys 

II. Disk care and handling 

A. Review of floppy disk 

1. What it is 

2 . What it does 

3. Comparison/contrast of 5.25 and 3.5 inch 

B. Software Do's and Do Not's 

1. Illustrated handouts 

2 . Rationale 

C. Copyright Law 

1. What it is 

2 . Responsibilities 

III. Using the computer for instructional purposes 

A. Types of software on the market 

1. Drill and practice 

2 . Tutorial 

3 . Simulation/Demonstration 

4 . Games 

5 . Applications 

B. New computer-based curriculum software 

1. What it is 

2 . Where it is located 

3 . How it is stored 

a . Manuals 

b. Supplemental materials 

4. How it is accessed 

5. How it is incorporated into syllabi 

C. Review of troubleshooting 

1. What error messages are 

2 . What to do when they appear 

D. Hands-on experience 
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Workshop Series II Outline 
Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Curriculum 
Workshop Three ; 

I . Review of previous workshop material 

A. Workshop One's main points 

B. Workshop Two's main points 

C. Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

!• What it is 

2. Bare facts needed to begin using it 

a. Location of program content info 

b. How to modify /manipulate content 

D. Computer Managed Instruction 

1. What it is 

2 . Bare facts needed to begin using it 

a. Location of student tracking info 

b. How to access student records 
II. Hands-on experience 

A. From student's perspective 

B. From teacher's perspective 
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Workshop Series II Outline 
Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Curriculum 
Workshop Four : 

I. Review of previous workshop material 
II. Hands-on experience 



Workshop Series II Outline 
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Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Cuorriculum 
Workshop Five : 

I. Introduction of computer literacy skills to students 

A. What to teach students about computers 

1 . hardware 

sj.. names of parts 

b. locations of on/off switches 

c . getting help 

2. software 

a. how to access 

b. keyboard keys needed to run 

c. getting help 

3. disk care and handling 

a. do's and do not's 

b. advising teacher /lab aide of trouble 

4. glossary of basic terms 

5. motivating factors 

B. Simulation 

1. checking-out students on equipment 

2. assisting students with problems 

C. Recap summary of workshop contents 

D. Questions, answers, suggestions and comments 

E. Post-test 

F. Survey questionnaire 
G» Thanks 
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Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Curriculum 

Pre-test 



Name: Date: 



Directions: Read each statement carefully. Circle T 
for true, F for false. 

1. Computers can be an effective and efficient 

resource for adult learners . T F 

2. Computers may be used to introduce, practice, 
remediate, and expand language learning skills. T F 

3. One usually interacts with a computer through 

the keyboard. T F 

4. It is also possible to interact with a computer 

through audio devices, such as headphones. T F 

5. A single computer program can now integrate 
the four skill areas of listening, speaking, 

reading, and writing. T F 

6. The VoxBox is a speech-processing board which 
is attached to the computer. It enables the 

recording and playback of authentic speech. T F 

7. The term, "CD-ROM," stands for "Compact Disc- 
Read Only Memory. " T F 

8. One CD-ROM disc can store information that is 
equivalent to 1,650 floppy discs. It is faster 

and more efficient in retrieving information. T F 

9. Using computers as a language learning option is 

highly motivating for adult learners . T F 

10. By using computers to acquire language skills. 
Adult ESOL studen+".s participate in a meaningful 
and relevant, ree* .--world interactive experience. T F 
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Direc1:lons: Use only the Practice Disk to demonstrate the 
following competencies. ALL of the competencies must be 
demonstrated before independent use of the computers during 
Lab. Your trainer will sign off on each competency by 
placing his/her initials and the date as mastery of each 
competency is demonstrated.* 



ERLC 



Name: 

Competency: ] Initials: Date: 



1 . Identify label pnd of 3.5 
inch disk. • ■ \ 

2 . Identify the 'di^sk drive . 

3. Identify theT^io^ito^ 

4 . Identify tthe ;*ireybc:mrd . 
5. Identify t^he^qompTLlter (cpu) 



6 . Insert Tdisk £ace up into disk 
drive • ^ 



7 . Close ^^i^^'^^^jt^ei door 



8« Turji cJri^ox^itor. 
9. Turii oh comut^ (cpu). 
10 . Identify f^&lbha^et keys . 

11. Identify^slij^f t keys. 

12. Identify? re'feurn or star key. 
13 • Identifyfi'talk .and; list^ keys. 

14. Identify>Md fe^if.k the mouse. 

15. Position Saiicrophqptie on headset. 

16. Type naiaj^$6ft;.keybbi|rd. 

17. Press sta»,k^ after typing text. 

18 . Click mouse "^p select choices . 

19 . Identify flight pei\^** as synonym 
for "mousft" in this program. 

20. Type capitals and punctuation. 

21. Use talk key^* to record voice. 

f» 

22. Use mousefai^d icons to back out. 

133 
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Phase Two Workshop Series Post-Test 
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Phase Two Workshop Series Post-test 
Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Curriculum 



Name: Date: 



Directions: Read each statement carefully. Circle T 
for true, F for false. 



1. Computers can be an effective and efficient 
resource for adult learners. T 

2. Computers may be used to introduce, practice, 
remediate, and expand language learning skills • T 

3. One usually interacts with a computer through 

the keyboard. T 

4. It is also possible to interact with a computer 
through audio devices , such as headphones . T 

5. A single computer program can now integrate 
the four skill areas of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. T 

6 . The VoxBox is a speech-processing board which 
is attached to the computer. It enables the 
recording and playback of authentic speech. T 

7. The term, "CD-ROM," stands for "Compact Disc- 
Read Only Memory . " T 

8. One CD-ROM disc can store information that is 
equivalent to 1,650 floppy discs. It is faster 

and more efficient in retrieving inf oirmation. T 

9 . Using computers as a language learning option is 
highly motivating for adult learners . T 

10. By using computers to acquire language skills. 
Adult ESOL students participate in a meaningful 
and relevant, real-world interactive experience. T 
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Phase Two Workshop Series Evaluation 
Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL 

Directions : Please circle the number which most 
closely matches your opinion regarding the 
following statements about the workshops: 

1 = Strongly agree 4 = Strongly disagree 

2 = Somewhat agree 5 = Somewhat disagree 

3 = No opinion 

1. I learned new information. 12 3 4 5 

2* I reviewed previously learned 

information • 12 3 4 5 

3 • I acquired new skills . 12 3 4 5 

4* I practiced previously 

acquired skills . 12 3 4 5 

5. The trainer's knowledge of 

the subject was adequate. 12 3 4 5 

6 . The workshop content was 

well planned and organized. 12 3 4 5 

7 . The workshop materials 

were helpful. 12 3 4 5 

8. I had sufficient opportunity 

to participate. 12 3 4 5 

9 . This training will help me 

do a better job. 12 3 4 5 

10 . I would participate in more 

training on this topic . 12 3 4 5 
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Student Lab Activity Log 
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Student Lab Activity Log 
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Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 
Student Survey 



Directions: Think about how you feel about using computers 
in the language lab. Then read the statements below. 
Complete each statement by making a circle around the 
word which best describes how you feel. You may write 
your own words, if you prefer, where it says "other." 



1 . I use computers in the lab 

frequently sometimes never 
other : 

2. When I use computers, I like to 

read learn vocabulary practice typing 

practice grammar take tests play games 

practice listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing at the same time 

other : 



3. When I use computers, I like to work 

alone with a partner in a group 

4. When I use the computers, I need the teacher's help to 

choose an activity understand vocabulary 
solve a problem with the machine 
other : 

5. When I choose computers in the lab, it is because 

they are patient they are interesting 

they have colorful pictures they are fun 
other: 



Computers in the Adult ESOL Language Lab 
Student Survey 

The new computers in the lab are more 

interesting challenging difficult 
frustrating helpful colorful fun 

other: 

When I am in the lab, I prefer to practice 

listening speaking reading writing 
other : \ 

What helps me the most in the lab are 

books with cassettes grammar exercises 

books with pictures language master cards 

writing compositions taking tests 

computers for reading and writing 

computers for listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing 

having many choices other: 

I would like to have lab 

two times a week three times a week 
every day never other: 

I want to use computers in the lab 

two times a week throe times a week 
every day never other: 

What I like best about computers is the 

program lesson or game keyboard mouse 

headphone /microphone graphic pictures 

other : 
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Phase Three Objectives 



General Objectives 

1,0 To enable adult 
ESOL students to 
use new computer 
technology- 
independent ly . 



Activities 

1 . 1 • 1 To develop a 

rationale based 
on research and 
ESOL staff 
reconunendations . 



Specific Objectives 

1.1 To seek financial 
support for the 
production and 
dissemination of 
a student manual* 



Evaluation Procedures 

1.1 A sample letter to 
software producer 
and grant applica- 
tion* 
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Adapted from Broward County Public Schools, Master 
Inservice Plan , Rev* Ed., 1991. 
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Ph<ase^One Attendance Summary 



X = Participant Present 



Workshop #: 
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Phase One Skills Checklist Summary 
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X = All 22 Behavioral Competencies Demonstrated 
by Participant 

# = Item Number of Behavioral Competency Missed 



Workshop #1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Teacher A 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Teacher C 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Teacher D 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Teacher E 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Teacher F 
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X 


Teacher M 
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X 


Lab Aide N 
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Appendix S 
Phase One Group A t-test 
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Appendix T 
Phase One Group B t-test 
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Phase One Evaluation Summary 
Using Computers in the Aclult ESOL Lab 

Strongly Somewhat No Strongly Somewhat 
Agree Agree Opinion Disagree Disagree 

!• I learned new information. 
88% 12% 

2. I reviewed previously learned information. 
88% 12% 

3 . I acquired new skills . 
94% 6% 

4. I practiced previously acquired skills. 
88% 12% 

5. The trainer's knowledge of the subject was adequate. 
100% 

6. The workshop content was well planned and organized. 
88% 12% 

7. The workshop materials were helpful. 
88% 12% 

8. I had sufficient opportunity to participate. 
94% 6% 

9. This training will help me do a better job. 
81% 19% 

10. I would participate in more training on this topic. 
63% 27% 



Adapted from Broward County Public Schools, Master Inservice 
Plan , Rev. Ed., 1991. 
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Phase Two Attendance Svunmary 
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Phase Two Skills Checklist Summary 
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X = All 22 Behavioral Competencies Demonstrated 
# = Item Number of Behavioral Competency Missed 
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Appendix Y 
Phase Two Evaluation Summary 
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Phase Two Evaluation Summary 
Incorporating New Technology Into the Adult ESOL Lab 

Strongly Somewhat No Strongly Somewhat 
Agree Agree Opinion Disagree Disagree 

1» I learned new information. 
100% 

2. I reviewed previously learned information. 
94% 6% 

3. I acquired new skills. 
94% 6% 

4. I practiced previously acquired skills. 
88% 12% 

5. The trainer's knowledge of the subject was adequate. 
100% 

6. The workshop content wac well planned and organized. 
88% 12% 

7 . The workshop materials were helpful . 
88% 12% 

8. I had sufficient opportunity to participate. 
88% 12% 

9. This training will help me do a better job. 
88% 12% 

10. I would participate in more training on this topic. 
81% 19% 



Adapted from Broward County Public Schools, Master Inservice 
Plan , Rev. Ed., 1991. 
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Phase Two Groups A and B t-test 
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Appendix AA 
Phase Two Subgroup t-test 
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Appendix BB 
Phase One Computer Selection 
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PHASE ONg COMPUTER SELECTIOH 170 
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PHASE TWO COMPUTBR SELECTION 172 
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Conpnters in the Adult ESOL Language Lab ,7^ 
Stndent Survey 



% '^^^'^ feel about using coomiters 

wafers ^^^J by a Circle ar^uSd the 

voJ? describes how you feel. You may write 

your own words, if you prefer, where it says ^Sf- 

1. I use computers in the lab , 

frequently 3p t sometimes 7^ ^never ^ 
other; . 7 ^ 

2. When I use computers, I like to 

read j^*/* learn vocabulary ^ practice typing 
practice grammar f.take tests it play games ^ 

^ftS^at^t^f"^^' fPe-^'^g' .reading, and 
wfTitxng at the same time 

other; / 

3. When I use computers, I like to work 

alone i^lwith a partner 4-1 i in. a group 7 i 

4. When I use the computers, i need the teacher's help to 

choose an activity |7 i understand vocabulary $'J ^ 
solve a problem with the machine iq^'f^ 
other ; . 4- */> 

5- When I choose computers in the lab, it is because 

they are patient they " are interesting */. 
they have colorful pictures 7 they are f un 5 
other; ^ j 
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CampuHexB in the Adult ESQL Language Lab 
Student Survey 

6. The new computers in the lab are more 

interesting ^^fbhallenging li difficult. */• 
frustrating helpful ^^f, colorful 3 fun 4. i 
other ; ^ */. 

7. When I am in the lab, I prefer to practice 

listeiiing J)^ */.speaking ^reading 3^ Ivriting ^ " 
ether 

3. What helps me the most in the lab are 

books with cassettes grammar exercises 
books with pictures 4 i language master cards 3 ^ 
writing compositions taking tests /(J) 
computers for reading and writing ^\ */. 

having many choices 3 other; / ^ 



I would like to have lab 

two times a week ^5 /three times a week % 
every day Inever . 7 'Mother :_J_^__ 

I want to use computers in tl lab 

two times a week M Ithree times a week j, 
every day ^5*^ never other: ^ 

What I like beat about computers is the 

program lesson or game 5^ */, keyboard /p'^mo. ^e ^ -/^ 
headphone/microphone ^^y^ graphic picture^ vi 
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Student Survey Summary 
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Gene A. Whiddon Adult Center 
1441 Sc. Federal Highway 
Ft, Lauderdale, FL 33316 

The Roach Organization, Inc. 

1300 Executive Center Drive, Suite 103 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

Attn: Lana Tillman, Educational Specialist 
June 20, 1992 
Dear Ms. Tillman: 

The Gene A. Whiddon Adult Center, a Broward County 
public school, is dedicated to the promotion of success 
through education. As you know, the center recently 
purchased the computer-based I Can Read curriculum and 
installed it in the ESOL language lab. A comprehensive 
action research project was implemented to develop necessary 
computer skills among the ESOL staff and students and 
incorporate the new technology into the existing program. 
The response to this innovative and integrated approach to 
language acquisition has been enthusiastic. 

The majority of students have been especially impressed 
by the authentic speech capabilities. On a recent survey, 
53% of the 270 respondents rated the new equipment as more 
interesting and 34% as more helpful. We are encouraged by 
these early signs of student satisfaction. However, in 
addition to the language assistance that ESOL students need, 
it is evident that students through all the class levels 
require substantial amounts of technical support in 
operating the equipment and navigating within the sections . 

Regrettably large teacher-student ratios and limited 
amounts of lab time often prevent the individual student 
from efficient and effective practice opportunities when he 
or she is unable to understand the print materials which 
accompany the hardware and software. The "Getting Started" 
segment of the program is not helpful to our pre-literate or 
beginning students and quite a few intermediates have given 
up on it as well. 

The consensus among our ESOL faculty is that a concise 
student manual, based on adult learning assumptions and ESOL 
strategies and techniques could enable and promote the 
student's independent use in a cost-effective manner. We 
are highly interested and motivated in resolving problems 
experienced by our students as the result of not having such 
a manual and would appreciate an opportunity to further 
discuss and tc^xplore with you our ideas for its production. 

Please call me to arrange a time when we can meet. 

Very truly yours, 

Kathleen LaFlamme 
ESOL Instructor 
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A 



E> R A 



NEED/PROBLEM TO BE SOLVEDi Brieflv exnlain t-Ho ™kt 

to be addi-«>c:<:oH k,, ZiTj crxeixy expxaxn tne problem or need 

scopi, pSvI!Sc?^aS^^.S^??°''^^' ^^^^^^ evidence of its 
^ZZ^'L ' ^ signxficance at your school. Tell wh^i- 

S2 iriS?!^^ believed to cause the proble^!^laS^e effect 
^^^H? ™^i?^K?^ pexrformance of the indiv^lTinvllved 

Needs must be documented and not based on unsupport^ SsSi^S(ins 



. Th. Gene A. Mhlddon Adult C-nter in Ft. Lauderdale Florid, h 
recognized and re.Dond«d f„ -k- . "tuaeraaie, Florida, haa conaiatently 

Kngliah for Spel^nToS.!'! '"^ °^ it .erv... The 

t.. .c.ool,.^t.:io: L^'IL'^uITi'l '^"""""^ ac«««dat.« one third o. 

20 day and evening olaaa^^ Z.LT attendance of 800 atudent. aaong 

language., a bro!. e^llc^ic rig: " ^5 native 

to provide inatructlon .nlll.Tf ° l^'^'"'^''""^'-^ strategies and ^terials is u-ed 
= in th. language la. a. ir^L"! c^LrrLL"""""" "'^^"^'^ — ' ^ 

have"\?.:l,\Trtt ::::rr" ""-"'^ teacher-tudent ration, .ut 

language literacy .Lll. Ln.^r/"'""' ""''"^-^^^ '^'^^^^"^ ^" ""^ve 

d««,n.trate. high Ztl f^^t^tl f '""^ °' -^"« 

reeult, the ability of th^.^.tud T : '^"^"""^ Progr««wide,. ^ . 

-ubatantially JeiLi^ed ^"''-^-'^-"V in the co«unity is 

It ha. been widely documented that technological .kills are crlf<o., . . 
adult.' employability and that computer aa.iste! in./ . =ritxcal to increasing 

acquiaition effort., since 1990^!« a..ist.d instruction po.itively i^acts language 
. conducted in order to de^ o "^tr ~ 
l-arning options have b«.n e^JZd .hrougTtZ intr ." "^"^ ""^^ 
con^uter-based curriculum. 7n the nost recenT.uteT""^^ 

they the teacher/lab aide's heln with ^ ^' ^-rified that 

they require technical assistLe * t . con^ut.rs, 48% said 

aaau^tions and .SO^^.Ti": ur^rerd^rL^'rLV" "^"^ ''-""^ 

indiipendent use of the new technnlo J ? pr«»ote the students' 

-.aningful and .-l-vaTt^'^r^^Isi"^^^^^^^^^^^^ ~ 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Indicate the 



problem 



major objectives (related to the! 



or need) of this project, in quantified terms. 



S^l^eventWr^?^''^.''?^ incidence of external expulsions for 
Jil seventh grade students at Crosstown High, by 10% durina 
the twelve month period of this project. auring 

ch^™ ^^^^ activities. Indicate the amount (quantified) of 
S'a%e\°?^f\:nS^^^^^ is^xpecteTL°^ccur 



Objective 1: ~^=^=========== 

To provide, by Kay, 1994, each of the four new computerB in the ESOL lab with a 
-P-oxally-developad, quioJc-r-f erenoe .tudent manual which will (i, illustrate and label 
the ba.ic p^y, and unique features, of the equipment which will be u.ed by students, (2, 
mustrate the location and state the function of basic features, (3, enu»eLe easy-;o^ 
TnTllTT,\'^'^\"^ instructions for using the hardware and program segments, and (5, 
include pictures, wherever possible, to reinforce the program's vocabulary. 



Objective 2z 



corrlL to L st^^'t T -«-P°-'^^e set of teaching/learning materials that will 

correlate to the student manual and include enlarged, easy-tc-see, and labeled 
illustration, of the basic parts and unique features of the new computer equipment 



Objective 3; 



To reduce, by a ainiinum of 25%, the amount of assistance sturf«ni-= 
teacher or lab aide in order to o,,-,-^ ''"siBtance students require from the 

xou aiue xn order to operate the new equipment, as in«.«Hi,T-.=H v, 
the number of student requests for the two weeks leZ^e '/ J ' -"P-ison of 

manual. ^^^"''^ "^^^'^ introducing the student 



Objective 4: 



Objective 5: 
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METHODS: Indicate the methods you will uz^e to accomplish your 

^^^^ "*^3or activities you plan to carry 

2^ f^f 5 f^J^^ ^^^^ '^^^^^ activities will be initiated and 
prSje?t ) * section becomes the management plan for the 

The methods listed should be related to the objectives and capable 
ot producing the desired change. The methods should be sound, 
disced cLri?^^"°^ ^^^^ clearly necessary to produce the 

S^S' 10/90^^^ ^^^^^ Alternative Discipline 

11/90^^^12/90^^^^ materials, schedule and announce workshops 

Conduct workshops for teachers and administrators 1/91 - 3/91 
Evaluate workshops 1/91-3/91 



ACTIVITIES; 



Committee will meet to identify, select, 
categorize, and prioritize items to be 
illustrated, labeled, enumerated, and/or 
represented by pictures in the student manual. 



DATES: 



8/93 



Committee will meet 2 hours per week for 12 
weeks to develop student manual. 



8/93- 
2/94 



Committee will meet for 2 hours per week for 
3 wee)cs to develop transportaible, teacher-made 
materials • 



2/94- 
3/94 



Committee will pilot use of student manual with 
one or more ESOL classes and obtain jack. 



4/94- 
5/94 



SSOL program chairperson will review finalized 
version of student manual for final approval. 



6/94 
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f^i^K«J^?^i Indicate how you will dociiment that the activities 

IcSie^^pro?ect S^^^^^ ^^^'r^"" ^ measurable benlfJt aJd 

evatn^^S^^ Indicate the projected dates that 

activities will be carried out. Restate the 
objectives when writing the evaluation. restate the 

EXAMPLE: 

stulentrai'cSc,^?'^''''\^''J^''i;^^ expulsions for all seventh grade 
pe^r^f ^.^^i^f°^^^°^^H^5rh, by 10% during the twelve month 

extSLr^™! o?^ ^'^f^''^ project (6/91) the number of 

Hiah Sfli^ seventh grade students at Crosstown 

High will be counted and comoared to thf^ nnmber- o-f c4-„!r^°rr ^ 

rSucSon! ^^P^"^^^ y^^^ to determine ""the^-^^erc^nt of 



EVALUATION - Objective 1: 



By M«y, 1994, a copy of a atudant aanual will have 
b—a davaloped, produced, and placed In the lantTuacra 
lab to accoapany eacb of the four new cxsaputera. 



EVALUATION - Objective 2: 



By Hay, 199«, a tranaportablo aet of t«cMiig/leamlng 
icxapanlon Mtarlala will have been d«v.lop«l, produced, 
,and >ade avaUable for uae by all the BSQL claaaea. 



DATES: 



May, 1994 



May, 1994 



EVALUATION - Objective 3: 



At the end of the project (6/94) and for a aelected 
claaa, the number of atudant requeata for aaalatance with 
the new technology will be counted for the month prior to 
• the introduction of the atudent nanual and ccopared with 
■ the nuab«r of requeata for the month after the atudanta 
began ualng the manual. 



EVALUATION - Objective 



(6/94) 



EVALUATION - Objective 5: 



L 



J 
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th^f^;,,^^^ categories, description of the costs, and 

ME?hS^? 2.^.^^'^^^'^.''° ^^''^y activities indicated iA the | 

af^o??^??^'-''^^^ proposal. All costs ir-st clearly relate to 

undlf ihe elsewhere in the proposal. Group like costs 

tSe"fun5Lngency"^°"^ °" ^"^^^^ ' 



PERSONNEL; 

Salaries: 

Fringe Benefits: 
Consultant Payments: 



(4) Pull-time teachers 

(1) Part-time clerical 
Teacher fringe (33%) 
Clerical fringe (33%) 

Nil 



function /object 
2041/190 

2041/102 
2041/200 
2041/200 



AMOUNT 

$3500.00 

$1500.00 

$1155.00 
$49S.OO 



MATERIALS & SUPPLIES: 

Instructional Materials 



Software 



Office Supplies 



Desktop Publishing Software 



2041/410 



Laiainating, poster boards, paper, 

toner, drawing, painting supplies, - 

binding materials 2041/410 



EQUIPMENT: 

otrice Furniture 

Equipment 



Nil 



Nil 



OTHER: 



Travel 



Periodicals 



Nil 



Hll 



$500.00 



$3000.00 
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